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THERE can be no possible doubt that, as the corre- 
spondents in New York tell us, the margin between peace 
and war, in the matter of Spain and the United States, 
grows hourly less. The President has referred the matter 
to Congress, and the result is ominous. In the resolution 
it has adopted, by 322 votes to 10, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ‘‘ authorised” and ‘‘ directed” the President 
to intervene to secure for the Cubans a “‘ stable and inde- 
pendent Government” of their own. The Samos prece- 
dent, to which frequent reference has been made in these 
columns, shows how, if Spain did but assent, this might 
be secured without withdrawal of Spanish sovereignty. 
But would Spain assent? To that question ‘‘ No” seems 
the most probable answer at the moment. The Senate, 
moreover, has before it the resolutions of its Committee, 
which demand of the Spanish Government to ‘‘ at once 
relinquish its authority and government,” and ‘‘ withdraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters.” 
Upon that resolution, if adopted by the Senate, the Pre- 
sident must act, and it can therefore mean only one 
thing—war. That is the exact situation as we write, 
and no one can question its extreme:gravity. 


Tue S¢. James's Gasette is anxious, in its kindly fatherly 
way, for the American citizen and the independent young 
person who calls him ‘‘ popper,” lest in the event of war 
they should find themselves stranded in England, their 
home-bound vessel having been snatched up as an armed 
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come, Canadian vessels and Canadian railways will do all 
that is necessary to carry Uncle Sam back to his home 
and business. Indeed, a bad thing as war at any time 
must be for the world at large, Canada must reap a rich 
harvest in many ways in the event of any outbreak to 
which the United States is one of the chief parties. Asa 
small beginning, be it noted how Spanish warships are at 
this moment said to be coaling at Halifax. 


Sir HERBERT KITCHENER’s victory on the Atbara, and 
the return of Mr. Rhodes to the unfettered pursuit of his 
work in the South, fall together with a coincidence pro- 
phetic of success. They are both engaged, artist fashion, 
in painting on the map of the continent that great cross 
which, when finished, will betoken continuous British 
territory from Cairo to Cape Town and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Bight of Benin. Under an impulse which 
owns no author and which mocks at parties, public opinion 
has put its seal to this movement of expansion, and may 
find a warrant for its sanction in the applause with which 
France and Germany have greeted the Sirdar’s exploit, 
and in the warning to President Kruger—the one obstacle 
in the South—which, in the Press of the two countries, 
has replaced the encouragement he once received. Is it 
another coincidence that on the morrow of the battle on 
the Atbara comes the news of the failure of the Marchand 
expedition? The one cloud on the reconquest of the 
Soudan was the possibility that on reaching Khartoum 
Sir Herbert Kitchener might find the French already there, 
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as Captain Lugard is findirg them in West Africa. But 
if the Marchand mission has indeed collapsed, this danger 
need not be feared. 


Tue wreck of a West African liner off Holyhead dis- 
closes the fact that among its passengers was the “‘ Rev. 
O. W. L. Smith, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary of the United States to Liberia.” ‘* His 
Excellency the Reverend” is surely something new in 
clerical titles. Another illustration, of course, of the old 
tag, Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. But when one comes 
to think of it, the parsons of the Dark Continent have 
always had a weakness for playing the politician. Mr. 
Rhodes and Oom Paul could say something on the point— 
feelingly and forcibly, we do not doubt. Beyond South 
Africa there is one case in which a missionary in a black 
man’s country blossomed out as Prime Minister. In 
Equatorial Africa there have been several instances of 
missionaries putting off their white cravats. One of Sir 
Harry Johnston’s most active Consuls in Nyassaland was 
serving there as a missionary a few years back ; and the 
world has not yet forgotten the ill-fated trader ‘‘ Stokesi,” 
whose word was respected all the way between Zanzibar 
and the Congo. 


Is DARTMOOR really doomed? England needs a great 
playground, and a year ago it was hoped that the owners 
of Dartmoor—the administrators of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall—would sell their rights to the Devon County Council, 
so that these Western Highlands of England might be 
preserved from the jerry-builder, the vandal, and the land- 
grabber. These hopes have been unfulfilled, and now 
that the great upswelling stretches of Dartmoor are ablaze 
with golden gorse and its many streams gurgle with 
early spring rains and snows, the failure of this great 
scheme is too oppressive for silent acquiescence. The land- 
grabber is encroaching with insidious walls and fences ; 
the Home Office, having rendered drear and undelightful 
one part of the moorland by the convict establishment at 
Princetown, is every year enlarging its borders, and 
one of the loveliest parts of the moor is now unsafe in 
consequence of the almost daily practice by the Artillery 
in camp above Okehampton. England has only one 
Dartmoor: can it not be saved from such abominations ? 


Tue National Union of Teachers, conferring at 
Cheltenham, would have ‘‘ Universal School Boards.” It 
would have no more tinkering with education. The State 
teacher engaged in the all-important work of educating 
our children must, it tells us, no longer be dependent on 
local charity. State-aided education is but a partial 
remedy, and education supported by limited liability 
companies and dividend grinders must be stamped out. 
The State, and only the State, can bring the schools up to 
modern requirements. Of course, ‘‘ the theologian blocks 
the way.” Then any attempt to restrict public education by 
drawing a _ hard-and-fast line between Primary and 
Secondary instruction should be strenuously resisted ; 
teachers should be properly represented upon the boards 
of the Association of Schools; the Government should 
effectively enforce the compulsory clauses of the Education 
Acts ; age and attendance should be the only qualifications 
for labour; the pernicious system of overcrowding class- 
rooms should be discontinued, and no assistant teacher 
should be held responsible for more than forty children. 
The Union exceedingly regrets that, after the repeated 
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promises'*of both political 'pariies in the House of 
Commons, ‘teachers still remain without a superannuation 
scheme, and, lastly, holds that the time has now arrived 
when all teachers working in grant-aided schools should 
be placed as a branch of the Civil Service. In short, the 
National Union of Teachers demands the millennium ; and 
though that is impossible in this wicked world, there is 
happily very much in these recommendations that can and 
should be promptly attended to at Whitehall and St. 
Stephen’s. We cannot have too much regard for our 
national education. 


AN interesting anniversary seems to have passed almost 
unnoticed. According to the Calendar, we have just passed 
the 106th anniversary of the publication of the first daily 
newspaper. In this connection we should like to see 
it argued by competent judges whether the standard of 
the London daily Press has improved during the last ten 
years. That the papers have become more ‘‘ readable’ 
and that their range of interests has widened is certain. 
Has their influence per reader increased? We doubt it. 
Take the evening Press. Not an edition comes out without 
a series of contradictions of the previous day’s statements. 
Such a state of things must obviously have a bad effect. 
News nowadays gets bigger headings than ever it did, 
but the same pains are not taken to verify it which was 
customary some years back. 


*“ UNCLE” is dead: not, thank Heaven, ‘‘ Uncle 
Ed-y-n-,” who is the adored relative of so many, many of 
the lighter-hearted practitioners of journalism and other 
(tubbed) Bohemians, but Uncle French, whom the theatri- 
cal profession loved well and wisely, the presiding deity 
of 89 Strand. Everyone knows the exterior of his shop, 
with its false moustaches and bound volumes of plays; 
not everyone the rich, Arabian-Nightish interior. It con- 
tained 2,070 plays, all of them in French’s edition. No 
wonder Mr. French died.in. Addison Road, near the house 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. For years anyone who 
wanted to enact a play must go to Mr. French, who had 
all the plays of all the world on sale at 6d. each. And he 
had a large number of dramatic copyrights. For leave 
to play one-act pieces the amateur mummer pays from 
10s. 6d. to 42s.; for two acts, 15s. to 63s. ; and for three 
acts, 26s. to £5 5s. It is good: news that the business is 
going to continue in appropriate hands. But Mr. French 
is dead, and hath not left his peer. The world grows 
Liliputian. 


Sir Wirrrip Laurier is face to face with a most 
interesting situation in the revolt of the Canadian Senate 
against the new Yukon Railway charter. Some say that 
he and his colleagues may not be sorry to be rid of the 
charter, for there has been.a notable outburst of public 
opinion against the alienation to a railway company of so 
largea slice of probably auriferous Canadian territory. But, 
in any case, what is to be. done with an Upper Chamber 
that throws out Government measures? The Canadian 
Senators are, of course, overwhelmingly Conservative—a 
sequel this to the long reign of Sir John Macdonald ; but 
Sir Wilfrid cannot coerce them into compliance: with his 
will, as Mr. Gladstone coerced the Lords in the matter 
of Army Purchase, when. he threatened enough peer 
creations to swamp his. opponents. To increase the 
number of Canadian Senators involves an amendment 
of the British North America Act by the Imperial 
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Parliament, and in the congested state of Parliamen- 
tary business at home, who dare suggest so formidable 
a thing as that? One idea remains, and this the Canadian 
Ministry may adopt if the Senators remain obdurate. It 
is, in plain English, to pay off enough of the grave and 
reverend seigniors among the Senators into retirement 
with pensions—a small sum would do it—and fill up the 
gaps with those who would give the Senate something 
of the political complexion of the Canadian House of 
Commons, and therefore of public opinion at the present 
moment. 


The Canadian Manufacturers Association is an in- 
fluential body—how influential the days of the rule of the 
Red Parlour in Canada showed, and equally certain is it 
that itis a highly Protectionist body. It is very suggestive, 
therefore, that it should, as reported from Toronto on 
Thursday, favour a preferential Canadian tariff in favour 
of competing British manufactures. But we would point 
out to the Canadian Manufacturers Association and to all 
Canadians that the worst obstacle to closer Anglo-Canadian 
trade is not the Canadian tariff, but the absence of an 
honest and efficient federal insolvency law. We know 
that Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Finance Minister, has 
great difficulties to overcome before such a law can be 
enacted, but enacted it must be if even the best of pre- 
ferential tariffs is to do much to increase Anglo-Canadian 
trade. 


THE British Admiralty are not sensationalists, and 
pregnant facts regarding the Navy are often not even re- 
ferred to by the First Lord in his annual statement. In 
the real work of the Fleet in times of peace, in guarding 
the great trade routes and protecting far-off dependencies, 
the public evince little interest; yet almost every week 
some war-ship is appropriated to strengthen some foreign 
squadron. Powerful additions have naturally been made 
to the China Squadron, and attention is now being turned 
to our home defence. It is intended to still further aug- 
ment the Channel Squadron, already the most powerful 
collection of warships that has ever dominated the English 
Channel. The new second-class cruiser Furious, of 5,750 
tons displacement, has been selected for service in the 
Channel, and the battleship Resoluéion and the cruiser 
Blenheim are to be superseded by the new battleship 
Hannibal, of 14,900 tons, and the twenty-knot cruiser 
Diadem, of 11,000 tons, which are now completing for 
sea. Great Britain was never so powerfully represented 
on all the seas as to-day. 


SurRELy we Britons should be the last people in the world 
to speak harshly of the impatience, of the bad manners if 
you like, which Congress displayed over the Cuban ques- 
tion when, on Wednesday, the Reports of the Foreign 
Relations Committees came up for discussion. We were 
not so patient, nor so dignified, nor so careful of the 
punctilios of diplomacy awhile back over the Armenian 
atrocities that it becomes us to imitate Mr. Smalley’s 
unctuous rectitude and preach decorum at our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic because some of them have at last lost 
their tempers over the hell which Spain has created within 
One hundred miles of their own doors. For three long 
years, with admirable patience, they have watched and 
waited while their Presidents—first Cleveland and after 
him McKinley—have sought to persuade Spain to a rule 
less butcherly, and if now they resolve that at all hazards 
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to themselves Spain shall no longer make a shambles of 
Cuba, they are entitled to our heart-whole sympathy. The 
United States—a sister nation of ourselves—is on the 
brink of war ; at such a moment to make a mountain out 
of the molehill of the bad temper and worse manners of a 
handful of her representatives is surely of all forms of 
Pharisaism the most mischievous. And in any case, is it 
not somewhat a case of the pot calling the kettle black ? 


Unti Spain and the United States are actually at war 
our shipowners and gunmakers are free to sell their wares 
to either or to both, with the fine absence of political con- 
science which distinguishes these branches of industry. 
But not after war has been declared ; and we may hope 
that the lesson of the Alabama is still sufficiently fresh in 
memory to warn us off this source of danger. The rock 
ahead lies in the fact that both belligerents retain the 
right to search vessels under neutral flags, and to seize 
the enemy’s goods wherever found. With what discretion 
this right will be exercised, whether indeed it will be exer- 
cised at all, remains to be seen. But this much is pretty 
certain, that a Power which has relinquished the right of 
search will hardly tolerate an oppressive use of it against 
herself. A very little indiscretion on the part of Spain or 
the United States might bring all Europe into the arena of 
war. It may be noted that the protocol to the Treaty of 
Paris, in which we relinquish the right aforesaid, has 
never been ratified by Parliament nor signed by the Queen. 
The clause runs thus: ‘‘ The neutral flag covers enemies’ 
goods with the exception of contraband of war.” There 
is room for two opinions about that. 


A FEW weeks ago we remarked that a hint for solving 
the Cuban problem might be found in the administrative 
system of Samos. The latest variant on this suggestion 
appears in the Vienna correspondence of the Zimes where 
the question is asked Why not treat Cuba as an 
American Egypt, Spain occupying the position of the 
Suzerain Sultan, the insurgents that of the Khedive, and 
the United States that of Great Britain? We confess we 
think our own precedent of Samos suits the case better. 
If the Cubans, like the people of Samos, had what institu- 
tions and all the independence they pleased, should not 
Spain, like Turkey, be content with the flying of her flag, 
the presence of a captain’s guard, and an arrangement 
as to the island’s debt ? 


TueE Consul-General of the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
Sir Ralph Moor, has just been sampling some of the 
British goods imported into his territory. The result is 
interesting. He first bought adozen deck-chairs. ‘* With 
the greatest care, they came to pieces in a fortnight.” 
Later on it was necessary to buy a dozen clocks for the 
chiefs, with a view to teaching them to work by time. 
At four stations in the Protectorate none could be supplied 
with a guarantee to go for more than ten days. Ona 
third occasion Sir Ralph Moor wanted an umbrella, and 
inquired at eight trading houses, but could get nothing 
which was warranted to keep out “ordinary rain,” or in 
some cases to remain open, or even open. Now we do 
not say that the West Coast nigger wants either Regent 
Street quality or Regent Street prices. But it is un- 
doubtedly true, as the Consul-General points out, tha‘ 
very few natives who were fobbed off with the articles 
which Sir Ralph examined were likely to beccme pur- 
chasers again in a hurry. Our merchants have a good 
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deal to say about foreign competition and the short- 
comings of our Consuls, and the iniquities of shipping 
rings, and other matters ; but in the West African case, 
as in many others detailed in the Foreign Office Reports, 
there is clearly a good deal to be said on the other side of 
the counter. 


Wuata chance the present situation in most of the 
countries enjoying the blessings of Parliamentary govern- 
ment would have given to Carlyle! The French Houses 
are under the ban of Bodley. Congress is regarded by no 
small proportion of Americans as a mere gad-fly, distract- 
ing the attention of the President from the work of ruling. 
The Parliaments of Austro-Hungary have been turned 
into gymnasia. In Greece and Japan the Chambers have 
been summarily closed by authority. As to our own 
Parliament, there are those who question whether the in- 
fluence of a Commons Resolution was ever less than it is 
now. The only countries which know what they want 
and see that they get it—Russia and Germany—are 
under a one-man Government. Thus, in English of his 
own kind, one might expect the Sage to run on. 


A DISPASSIONATE observer might contend, however, 
that things are hardly as bad as they look. Take, for 
example, the case of France, the first on the list. Its 
Speaker, in closing the last Session of the old Chamber, 
was able to point to such ‘‘ useful and beneficent legisla- 
tion” as “laws to reform criminal procedure, to protect 
children, to encourage friendly societies, to create a 
national fund for retired toilers, and to secure workmen 
against the disastrous consequences of accidents.” Not 
a showy “‘line” certainly, but warranted to give satisfac- 
tion to the customers and to retain their patronage for 
the Third Republic, ‘‘ established a quarter of a century.” 


AGAIN, despite the manifold imperfections of the present 
Chamber, it is a noteworthy fact that, like most of its 
predecessors, it has served out its full constitutional term 
of four years. The cynic would say that this is easily 
explained. The Deputies did not want to lose their guinea 
aday. But the President is not a Deputy; and although 
he, in conjunction with the Senate, has the power to dis- 
solve the Chamber at any time, he has not done so. Note, 
also, that, while no one would hail M. Méline as a heaven- 
born statesman, he has been in office a good two years, 
albeit the average life of French Ministries is only nine 
months. And no doubt the Protectionist Premier is prac- 
tically certain of another term. The elections are on the 
8th of next month, and he will meet the new Chamber 
and know his fate on June 1. 


DRAMATIS PERSON/@ : 
SENOR SAGASTA 


On the night of April 10, 1865, I lay half awake in a 
house in the Calle de Alcala, the principal street in Madrid, 
the same house which subsequently be- 
came for many years, and I believe still 
is, the home of Sefior Sagasta. Politically 
the times were out of joint. The country had been 
made the plaything of the rival Marshals, and though 
the people were hurigering for progress and liberty, and 
the Radicals had two years before overturned O’Donnel, 
who had risen to power by their aid, the Queen had 
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blindly refused to summon the Liberal leaders to form a 
Government. The Radical party in disgust had withdrawn 
from all constitutional action, and the new Cortes was 
frankly reactionary without check or limit. Whilst the 
Radical leaders were sulking, Narvaez and his henchman, 
Gonzales Brabo, carried on the merry game of harrying 
and persecuting the friends of progress, who, though 
silent in the Cortes, thundered in the Press and muttered 
sedition in their conclaves. The boldest paper in Spain, 
sleepless in its vigilance, mordant in its malice, clamorous 
in its demands, was Za /berta; and the fiercest democrat 
and most ardent patriot was its editor and proprietor, 
Praxedes Mateo Sagasta. 

As I lay pondering dreamily upon these things, with 
all a youth’s sympathy for liberty and progress, there rang 
sharply out in the street below the rattle of musketry, 
From my balcony I could see people running to and fro in 
affright, could hear the note of hasty inquiry, and the futile 
and non-committal reply common at the time: ‘‘ No hay 
nada, no hay nada.” But there was a great deal; for 
the Civil Guards were posted at both ends of the narrow 
passage called the Calle de Sevilla, now a broad street, 
and were shooting down, one by one, the members of the 
Radical Committee whom the police were forcing out of 
their place of meeting in the Café Ingles ; and the ring of 
the rifles sounded the death knell of the old régime. 
From that night revolution was inevitable. 

Of love of liberty and patriotic ardour there was no 
lack amongst the Liberal chiefs. Honest, single-hearted, 
stupid old Espartero; rough-tongued, turbulent Prim ; 
dignified, well-meaning Serrano, and the rest of them, 
were splendid revolutionary figureheads ; but most of the 
thinking and planning was done by two men of much 
higher gifts. One of them was Zorilla, as pure a patriot 
as ever lived, but too honest and consistent to be a 
successful politician; the other was burdened with no 
such ‘unpractical scruples. He was a stiffly built, frog- 
faced man, with a strong jaw, a wide, insincere smile ; 
black filmy eyes, as of an Arab or a Gipsy ; the glib word, 
the expansive manner, and the exuberant gesture of the 
South ; the man of crafty brain, elastic principles, and 
deep worldly wisdom who is now Prime Minister of Spain 
under a Bourbon King, as profoundly distrusted by 
Radicals as was Lord Palmerston when he led and laughed 
at the Liberal party in England. 


But Sagasta had other recommendations besides his 
vast astuteness. He was a man of action as well asa 
man of thought; and, above all, he was 
as brave as a lion and as supple as a 
serpent. He had commanded a regiment 
of militia and had fought against the 
troops of O’Donnel in the streets of Madrid in 1856; asa 
lad of eighteen, when a student in the College of 
Engineers at Logroiio, his native place, he had dared to 
withstand the behests of the dreaded Narvaez. Like his 
father before him, he had suffered exile and persecution 
for the cause of progress. So, though he still clamoured 
and stormed in Za Jberia, and organised collections and 
demonstrations for the victims of the “night of St. 
Daniel,” when the time came for fighting he was ready 
to take his share. In the summer of 1866 the attempted 
revolution in the streets of Madrid ended in a massacre, 
Sagasta with difficulty escaped, and he, the fiery tribune 
of the people, the brain and tongue of armed revolt 
against tyranny, was condemned'in his absencejto the 
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vile death of the garotte. Thenceforward, for two years, 
London, Paris and Ostend were the centres of the revolu- 
tion, and a certain restaurant in Bishopsgate Street could 
tell some strange stories, if walls were vocal. Once 
Sagasta took a step which nearly lost him the confidence 
of his stern and uncompromising colleagues. Don Carlos 
hinted his willingness to finance the rising against Isabel ; 
and Sagasta came to England from his refuge at St. Denis 
to meet the Pretender at the house of General Cabrera at 
Staines. But Prim would have no paltering with reaction, 
and put his foot down heavily. Finally,*when Topete 
and the fleet had been won over, and most of the army was 
squared, the signal was given. Sagasta and Zorilla, with 
Prim as a servant in livery, sailed under feigned names in 
the steamer De/ta from London to Gibraltar early in Sep- 
tember 1868. The revolution was successful almost beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. Who, amongst those 
who saw it, will ever forget the scene when Serrano and 
Sagasta together entered Madrid in triumph? Frantic, 
hysterical joy beyond control took possession of the people. 
Every sign or symbol that recalled the fallen Royal House 
was shattered and splintered ; the deluge of eloquence, 
hyperbolical and inflated beyond belief, which babbled from 
balcony and street corner, flowed unchecked night and 
day, to the delight of ever-eager listeners. But the man 
whose tongue and pen had first opened the floodgates that 
had swept away a dynasty had other things to think of now. 
He was Minister for Home Affairs, and here was the part- 
ing of the ways. A wise man often allows enthusiasm to 
dominate his words, but rarely to control his actions. 
Sefior Sagasta is a wise man, and knew that the time had 
arrived for discouraging the frothy effervescence which he 
had largely provoked ; and his very first circular as Minister 
impressed upon local authorities that order was the first 
law to be obeyed, and that excitement amongst the masses 
must be frowned down. 





Since then his action has been consistently the same. 
Old friends have fallen away from, and revile him, but he 
knows full well that, however extreme a 
politician may be in Opposition, the 
successful statesman is always an op- 
portunist in office. The first duty of a soldier is to pre- 
vent himself from being killed; and similarly the prime 
cate of the political fighter is to avoid being turned out of 
power ; and Sefor Sagasta, as well as any man of the 
century, recognises that so long as his seat is on the 
Government ‘‘ blue bench” he is a power to act, however 
imperfectly, whereas in Opposition he has only the power 
of protest. 

In those degrading days when the crown of Spain was 
being hawked about all over Europe, Sagasta held his 
hand and openly favoured none of the candidates. He 
was a monarchist, and was ready to serve any monarch 
who would accept a purely constitutional position ; but he 
did not wish to appear the opponent of any of his potential 
sovereigns ; for he wanted tu be Minister, whoever might 
be King. Prim arranged over his head for Amadeo's 
advent; but when the Italian King came, Sagasta still re- 
mained Minister for Home Affairs. Martos, Zorilla, and the 
rest of his old friends looked upon him as a renegade, the 
Republicans hated him bitterly, and he was driven out of 
office on the charge of having used the Colonial funds to 
corrupt the elections. Then when Amadeo disappeared, 
and in the year of hare-brained Republican experiments, 
five governments in twelve months, each one more honest 
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and hopelessly impracticable than its predecessors, had 
demonstrated that exalted theorists and honest cranks 
cannot rule, practical, astute, Opportunist Sagasta neces- 
sarily rose again. General Pavia, on the last day of 1873, 
executed a sort of ‘‘ Pride’s Purge” on the Cortes, and 
sent the faddists packing. Sagasta was in the new 
Ministry, with Serrano as provisional head of the State. 
There were no half measures now. The country had been 
given up to anarchy; armed ruffians, who called them- 
selves volunteers, held the capital in awe, whilst Carlism 
was rampant in the North, and disintegrating Communism 
in the East. The ex-revolutionary, the ex shouting dema- 
gogue, made short work of the anarchy; and order once 
more reigned in the parts of Spain not devastated by 
civil war. 


The most inexplicable feature in Sagasta's career is his 
attitude towards the restoration. It is too much to 
suppose that he was caught napping. He 
is far too astute a man not to have 
foreseen what was inevitably coming. 
He was a sincere monarchist ; he must have wished to 
remain a minister, and yet on the first news of the army 
pronunciamiento in favour of Alfonso, he, as minister, 
issued a violent protest against this raising of the ‘‘ sedi- 
tious banner” of the Bourbon Pretender, and threatened 
with rigorous punishment those who wereimplicated. But 
he took no measures to oppose the rising, and surrendered 
without a blow when the next day the Gazette announced 
that the King had dismissed the Government, and that 
Canovas was Prime Minister. Whether intended or not, 
Sagasta’s action on this occasion has been proved by 
events to have been a wise one in his own interests. For 
him to have welcomed Alfonso at once would have been a 
volte face too rapid for any of his friends to follow him. 
He must have foreseen that a dynastical Radical party 
favourable to the principles of the revolution would arise 
as soon as the enthusiasm for reaction was spent. In 
November 1875 the time came. Sagasta rallied the 
Liberals in a great meeting at Price’s Circus, and there 
assumed the leadership of the party, thrusting Serrano 
aside somewhat unceremoniously. In his speech on the 
occasion there was a passage which encloses all Sagasta’s . 
political philosophy :— 


Unpopular but 
Indispensable 


Yesterday [he said] we fought and beat anarchy, and now 
we will fight and beat reaction. If we were Conservatives in the 
face of anarchy, we will be Liberals in the face of reaction. We 
are always sincere lovers of liberty ; but there is no liberty without 
order, and no order without liberty. We will be the most ad- 
vanced Liberal party within the constitutional monarchy of Don 
Alfonso XII. 


This is the position which Sagasta has since occupied. 
Sirong Liberal in opposition, cautious Opportunist in 
office, unpopular but indispensable ; for no other public 
man in Spain can compare with him in ability. He knows 
his countrymen through and through, and can play upon 
them as a skilled musician upon his instrument At the 
present moment he is posing before his excited, proud, 
warlike countrymen as the true guardian of the national 
honour—come what may—against the despairing efforts 
of the Queen-Regent and some of his colleagues for peace 
at any price. In the welter before them the dynasty once 
more may fall; but Sehor Sagasta will not fall with it, 
unless the Republicans gain the upper hand, which they 
will not do for any great length of time. Sagasta is 
seventy-one ; but the end is not yet. H. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
ABOUT ROMANCE 


Tue Good Spirit of Romance is ever with us; and garb 
him as he must, and be his name what it may— 
Camaralzaman or Quentin Durward, Evan 
Kinloch or John Harmon, Esmond or 
Robert Tuke—he is with us ever to the 
profit of a world that, commercial as is its bent, and 
fat-witted as is its habit, is mostly given to sentiment 
in print, and loves to be tickled to rare and lofty purposes, 
and pour le bon motif. 1 do not think that it matters 
greatly how things go or where things go, so long as things 
come right in the end: so long, that is, as Wilfrid marries 
Rebecca, and the pepper in Bedreddin Hassan’s cream tarts 
fails not of its due romantical effect. 

In the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” the cream tarts 
do their work ; and if Rebecca and Wilfrid are not made 
one after Brian de Bois-Guilbert has perished in his pride 
(‘‘the victim of his contending passions ”’), they come to- 
gether finally in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Rebecca and Rowena,” 
which, after all, is not nearly so much a burlesque as a 
protest against /’se-romance by a true Romantic. For my 
own part, I can read romance when I can read nothing 
else. A great part of my boyhood was gloriously absorbed 
in the old ‘‘ Arabian Nights”: the “‘ Nights” that recked 
not of Burton nor Payne nor Lane, but came straight from 
the artist Galland ; and I would not forego the memory for 
a wilderness of Zolas, Daudets, Flauberts—even Maupas- 
sants. Some of the best hours of my manhood I owe to 
Scott, Dickens, Balzac, Alexandre Dumas; and to these 
‘** Angel-Playmates” I shall owe, I trust, some of the best 
hours of my declining eld. How well I understood the 
Artist (in another line) who professed to me the other day 
that, were he moderately rich—which he is not, nor ever 
will be—he would give 450,000 to be able at his age to 
come upon Shakespeare and Dickens for the first time! I, 
too—to state an hypothesis unnatural in essence and in- 
human in effect—I, too, if I were moderately rich, would 
give as much, or more, to fall upon ‘‘ mes chéres A@/le et 
une Nuiis” for the first time xow: now that life and art 
and time have no more surprises for me, and I am 
beginning to think of astonishments in other dimensions 
than those that serve upon this “floating, transitory 
world.” But I babble—babble; and meanwhile the 
Angel-Playmate waits; and he has a recruit in either 
hand ; and the name of that one in his right is Mr. J. A. 
Steuart, and the name of that one in his left is Mr. Bernard 
Capes. And I can promise the true Romantic that in 
‘‘The Minister of State” (London: Heinemann) and in 
‘* The Lake of Wine” (London: Heinemann) he shall find 
enough of his right and chosen sustenance to give him 
some hours—some days even—of true felicity, and there- 
with some pleasant and abiding memories. 


The Angel- 
Playmate 


‘Mr. Steuart has the root of the matter in him; but I 
submit that he does not altogether play the game. He 
starts out to tell a fairy story (so an ex- 
cellent critic has said, and with that 
excellent critic none who reads “A 
Minister of State” but will agree), and in some ways and 
to acertain point he plays it well enough to make you 
read him, and read him eagerly, right to his last page. 
But ’tis the established usage that, given a Princess and 
a Fairy Prince, the two must come together at the end. 
Now, Flo Dudley and Evan Kinloch do not come together 


The Minister 
of State 
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at the end ; or, if they do, it is on such terms and in such 
circumstances that one wants to rewrite the last chapters 
to the profit of one’s own illusions. Another complication 
consists in the fact that Mr. Steuart begins—not as the au- 
thor of a fairy story, but—as a painter of life and character 
and the great green open world. He begins so well, too, that 
in twenty pages he convinces you that this is his real trade, 
and that his true vocation is to tell of existence as it is, 
and not of existence as it would have been had Time and 
Chance and Destiny begun by consulting with (say) 
Dickens and*Dumas. The first hundred pages of his 
book are of an uncommon excellence. Mr. Steuart writes 
the English tongue with real distinction ; and, though he 
never forgets the pen in his hand, but is ever conscious 
of his duty to art and the English tongue throughout, 
it is in these pages that his style is at its fieriest and 
best. His characters, too—his Dominie, his Fiddler, his 
Highland Uncle, his Highland Aunt, his Hero (the Fairy 
Prince aforesaid)—all these are observed (or created) 
and presented with a really admirable felicity. And their 
environment, while it keeps its place, as it does not in 
‘* Prince Otto,” for instance, where it is found to be a 
more potent influence upon the imagination than the 
Prince and Gondremark and Seraphine—their environment, 
I say, is so well done as to be convincing as them- 
selves. For the fairy tale which ensues, I can but say 
that I read it, as an old Arabian-Nightist, in a simmer 
of interest—(for what Valleys of Diamonds, what Isles 
of Khaledan might I not miss in skipping ?)—and jibbed 
only at the end. And at the end? Well, at the 
end, there is but one thing to say : Mr. Steuart must please 
himself. He has temperament, brains, style, an ideal, 
a strong sense of his duty to the public and to art; and he 
must please himself. If I were the public I should own 
quite boldly, even blatantly, that I know what I like. 
But Iam of the public ; and I have said my say ; and the 
issue is between Mr. Steuart and his Maker. 


Mr. Capes is an excellent foil to Mr. Steuart, and for 
two reasons, both essential : (1) he plays the game ; and 
(2) the sole complications which he ad- 

oo of mits into what is, thank goodness! a 

ine - 

romance—(a Presentment, that is, “ of 
Actuality Glorified ” : as it were an amazing Interest sud- 
denly laid out on the table-cloth at lunch)—are character 
and style. Of style Mr. Capes has perhaps too much. He 
has read, and read again, and yet again, his R. L. S.—(or 
is it his Meredith ?)—and been taken with the manner of 
him; and what is seen in the sequel is a certain unlike- 
ness to all the ‘“‘ popular gents ” (as a bookstall clerk 
once voiced the general to me), which in the begin- 
ning may, as they say, choke off the general, but which 
will be merum sal to the Person Who can Read. For, 
after all, there is nothing so good as Style, is there? 
If Shakespeare, for instance, had written like Mr. John 
Morley, who would read Shakespeare now ? ‘‘ J’en passe, 
et des meilleurs.” This, though, is by the way. 

The thing to say just now is that Mr. Capes’s devo- 
tion to style does him yeoman service all through this 
excellent romance, in that it enables him so to present his 
characters as to make them possible, and, further, to realise, 
not only his locality, his landscapes, his atmosphere, but 
also his sense of the terror of imminent unknown human 
agencies to a purpose that has not, as I think, been 
compassed in latter-day romance. Speaking always 
as an old Arabian-Nightist, I have read no book for 
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long which contented me as this book. This for the 
story, and the way in which the story’s told. Of the style 
I’ve spoken. Of the characters, I shall but say that Mr. 
Robert Tuke, though something reminiscent of R. L. S., is 
good and good enough ; that Betsy Pollack is as whole- 
some and pleasant a heroine as ever stepped into a young 
man’s fancy ; that Darda is a capital Bedlam ; that Dennis, 
her brother, the coward turned hero, is a creation; that 
the minors—the mad Luvaine, Sir David, the gay country- 
gentleman, Messrs. Breeds and Brander and Fenn, the 
robbers, and Miss Angela, the fine lady, and even my 
Lord George Gordon Byron (introduced for five minutes : 
he and his mother) come off, and come off brilliantly. I 
have something to argue on the other side ; but I’ve out- 
stayed my welcome. Enough that this story—excellently 
invented and excellently done—is one no lover of romance 
can afford to leave unread. W. E. H. 


THE DIGNITY OF LITERATURE 


OF all careers, I am quite satisfied in my own mind that 
there is none so intrinsically noble and attractive as that 
of Literature. To have one’s books read by everybody 
and talked about by everybody—what cou/d be more de- 
lightful? Just fancy taking up the Graphic by chance, 
and finding a serial story of absorbing interest from the 
pen of Peter (or, perhaps, Patrick) Waddell, to be con- 
tinued in our next and our next and our next! Think, 
again, of the tremendous influence for good which a 
popular writer can exert on his readers’ minds! Here, in 
this corner of the vineyard (viz. the Kilborchan Road 
U.P. Church), I, the Rev. Peter Waddell, M.A., aforesaid, 
may labour conscientiously enough. I may tell my Young 
Men’s Sabbath Morning Fellowship Association that the 
future of our great Empire lies entirely in their hands, or 
inform my Free-and-Easy-Sunday-Afternoons-for-Servant- 
Girls (come, and you will get a hearty welcome) that their 
share in moulding the destinies of the future generation is 
incalculable. Yet for all my efforts to keep them abreast 
of modern thought, I sometimes long on week-days for a 
different and a larger audience. My message is surely 
destined for worthier ears and more sympathetic bosoms. 
All honour, say I, to great thinkers like Shakespeare and 
Hall Caine, who have so profoundly reacted upon the in- 
tellectual and moral life of their time ! Aye, and all honour, 
too, to the stylists like Pater and Crockett, who have 
clothed noble ideas in a gossamer raiment of dainty words, 
which mankind will ever jealously preserve in the best 
wardrobe of memory ! 

I have not touched on the emoluments of literature, 
which are a secondary matter, but which, as the father of 
a family, it would be affectation for metoignore. I gather 
that these emoluments are often princely, and from what 
I have heard I would rather be a successful novelist 
{social position apart) than fill the pulpit of Sauchiehall 
Street Church, the great prize in our denomination. But 
in my eyes, the glory is infinitely preferable to the mere 
gold; and sometimes I indulge in very pleasant visions of 
the future. I see my portrait in all sorts of papers. I 
behold my front-door besieged by eager authors’ agents. 
Above all, I picture myself the chief guest at a dinner of 
the Bohemian Bounders’ Club in London. Sir Walter 
|Besant.—Ep.] is in the chair, and proposes the guest of 
the evening in his fine, manly, Anglo-Saxon manner; I 
teply in a great many feeling and appropriate words ; 
Mr. Anthony Hope responds for ‘‘The Ladies” in a 
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wonderfully bright and witty speech ; and Mr. Douglas 
Sladen carefully reports the whole proceedings in the 
Queen, which my wife takes every now and then for the 
cut paper patterns. Human felicity has no loftier heights 
for me to scale. The dream, you say, of a lunatic? I 
tell you solemnly that, as surely as every private soldier 
in the French army for some mysterious reason carries 
a policeman’s baton in his knapsack, so surely every 
Scots laddie who has an old mother to make copy out 
of, and makes it, can rise to the very top of the literary 
tree. 

We slaves of the quill cannot, I think, be too grateful 
to Sir Walter Besant.—Ep.] for his gigantic services to 
Literature. He has made it a profession; and I believe I 
quite express his view when I assert that Mr. A. T. Q. 
Couch is a young whippersnapper who knows nothing 
about it. Sir Walter [Besant.—Ep.] has, in short, done 
for the author what Sir Henry Irving and Mrs. Kendal 
have done for a kindred profession : he has raised his social 
status. It is, indeed, a happy sign of the times that a 
Glasgow minister can nowadays slip quietly into a London 
theatre with a pair of blue spectacles and a false nose 
without for one moment losing his self-respect, or a single 
member of his congregation being a bit the wiser. And 
who, I should like to know, has spoken with so much good 
sense and good feeling about critics as Sir Walter | Besant.— 
Ep.|? He is quite right in holding that unless they praise 
every work they do not know their business. It is bad 
enough as regards the dead. What right had Mr. Henley 
—and he an Englishman—to tell the truth about Burns ? 
How much nobler was Mr. Chambers’s conduct in sup- 
pressing his grandfather’s memoranda, lest a pleasing 
illusion should be for ever dissipated! As regards the 
living, the present system is simply scandalous. Though 
mine is but a ’prentice hand, and though I do not attach 
the faintest importance to—or even read—the verdict of 
our self-constituted censors, I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that no review should be published until the 
author of the work reviewed has revised it in proof. 

There is one matter, however, in which I would fain 
see Sir Walter [Besant.—Ed. ] taking up a firmer stand for 
the dignity of his craft. Why should successful writers, 
almost to a man and woman, permit their privacy to be 
violated, and its secrets disclosed, by interviewers ? Other 
professional men of good standing, I believe, do not. I 
propound this objection with the utmost deference ; but lam 
old-fashioned enough to think a little reticence on the part 
of authors who have ‘‘arrived” would do nobody any 
harm. I know that my own house is not very well suited 
for interviewing. It is part of the stipend, and has no 
cosy corners, nor Oriental tapestries, nor exquisite 
Japanese lacquer-work about it. The carpets are thread- 
bare in places, and the walls have not been papered since 
Mr. Rumpus, my revered predecessor, was translated to 
the chair of Liberationist Theology in our Edinburgh 
Divinity Hall. But even if one lived in a palace, would 
that be a reason for permitting some inquisitive fellow to 
come peering in about the place? As for communicating 
the details of one’s daily life or domestic economy, the 
idea is very objectionable. 

I am only speaking of successful authors, for I am not 
quite clear whether young and unknown men are bound 
to be quite so austere and reserved. Indeed, that is just 
my difficulty at present. Standing as I do with my foot 
on the very threshold of the ladder, I would not willingly 
omit anything likely to assist me in forging ahead. As 
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John Ruskin has well remarked (and they tell me he has 
made an awful heap of money by his matchless contri- 
butions to English prose-literature), nothing is so mortify- 
ing or so awkward as to have the will to do a thing 
without the power. So, perhaps, if I refuse to be inter- 
viewed now I may never have the chance of setting a 
good example to my brother-authors by refusing to be 
interviewed in the height of fame and prosperity. My 
only publication, so far, has been a volume entitled 
‘*Silhouettes of the Saltmarket,” which has been ex- 
tremely well received by the local press, notably by the 
Strathbungo Courant and the Milngavie Advertiser. The 
London papers will wake up before long. As it is, my 
old friend Alexander Smellie (Saunders and I were at 
the school together, and, though he is now.on the London 
press and I am a busy minister in Glasgow, we manage 
to correspond) has undertaken to review it in THE Out- 
LOOK; and he has brought it under the notice of the 
editor of the Zoadstool, ‘‘a weekly journal of literature, 
piety, and fashion.” The editor of the TZvadstool is 
always on the gu7z vive for fresh talent, and yester- 
day I had a note from him intimating that at 
noon to-day I would have a call from Mr. Keeker, 
one of his staff, who happened to be in Scotland and would 
be glad of a short interview. I can zo¢ make up my mind 
what to do about it. On the one hand, I have no wish to 
sacrifice my prospects of fame and usefulness by remain- 
ing in my shell. On the other, my natural instinct is to 
say ‘‘No,” and besides the fellow will be wanting his 
lunch. On the whole, then, I think I shall decl—— 


**Good gracious! Was yon the front door bell ? 
Jess! (Crescendo.) Jess!! Can the girl no hear the 
bell ringing ? For azny sake, wumman, make haste, and 
put a bit match to the fire in the study before ye let in 
Mr. Keeker. ... Mammaw! Keep wee Bella quiet a 
whilie ; and, see here, Mr. Keeker’ll likely be taking his 
denner with us. ... Come in! Good morning, Mr. 
Keeker ; is this you? I’m sure I’m vazry pleased to see 
you. ... Just take that easy chair, Mr. Keeker, and 
make yourself at home. Let me assist you to a cigarette. 
One moment, till I give the fire a poke. . . .” 

[Hic incipit interview. 


SCOTCHING THE USURER—II 


OVER a great part of Europe the Raiffeisen Bank has 
practically slain usury. In its constitution it differs funda- 
mentally from the Schulze-Delitzsch Bank, which I de- 
scribed last week: it is essentially an association of 
borrowers, rather than of lenders. It is a year older than 
its rival, and, like it, was made in Germany. It is the 
outcome of the distress felt by Herr Raiffeisen, a burgo- 
master in the Westerwald, at the misery to which usury 
had reduced the peasantry around him. His labours, 
extending from 1849 to his death in 1888, were crowned 
with success throughout rural Germany, and his banks, 
oa his direct model or in an adapted form, have spread 
far beyond the confines of the German Empire. 

The Raiffeisen Bank is founded on the personal credit 
of its members, instead of on a share capital. The 
members corporately pledge their personal security for the 
repayment of each individual member's loan, and thus, as 
an association, are enabled to borrow money from the 
ordinary banks at a low rate of interest, when, individually, 
a loan ‘(the intending borrower lacking the ordinary 
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security) could only be borrowed at a high rate of interest, 
or mayhap not at all. Such an association must obviously 
be local in character, it being necessary that the members 
should be personally known to each other, well enough 
for the formation of a general opinion of each member's 
character and circumstances. The element of personal 
character is all-important, and so, indirectly, the Raif- 
feisen Bank serves a high social purpose as perhaps the 
most effective moral engine that has ever worked in any 
community. Directly, its function is to enable persons of 
small or no means, and few or no negotiable securities, to 
borrow money at a low rate of interest for the better prosecu- 
tion of their industry : such purposes, for instance, as the 
provision of live stock, the planting of fruit trees, or the 
replenishing of a field’s fertility with good manure. The 
purpose for which the borrower needs the loan must be 
clearly stated and approved, and the money must be used 
only for that purpose; in its use then lies the security for 
repayment. A distinctive feature of these loans is that 
they are made for as long a period as it is assumed will be 
occupied in the profitable fruition of the work for which 
they are needed. In the case of a man desiring, for 
example, to borrow money for planting an orchard, the 
loan would be made for ten years probably, as it would 
take that time for his saplings to grow into profitable 
trees. The lack of such a system of long loans in the 
case of the Schulze-Delitzsch Banks is alone sufficient to 
render them unsuitable for rural communities. 

Two other features of the Raiffeisen Bank may be 
mentioned. Though it does not have to depend for the 
conduct of its operations on the possession of any actual 
money capital, it may yet become possessed of such capital 
by acting as a savings bank for its members, who may 
deposit their spare cash with the bank, which the bank 
can use for loans in place of borrowing from other banks, 
though the progress of this feature needs watching in 
order to guard against the evils and dangers to which, as 
we have seen, the Schulze-Delitzsch Banks are exposed. 
The Raiffeisen Bank can further accumulate capital by 
making small profits on its loan transactions— namely, by 
lending ata slightly higher rate of interest than it borrows 
at—a prudential measure for the establishment of a 
reserve to meet the contingencies of possible bad 
debts. The accumulation of capital by these means 
makes it possible for the bank to lend to its members 
at still lower (practically nominal) rates of interest than 
when, in the absence of capital, it has to borrow from 
outside sources. The other feature referred to is the 
opening for philanthropy which the Raiffeisen Bank 
affords. Wealthy residents in the neighbourhood can join 
the local bank, and the guarantee of their names to the 
bank’s solvency obviously makes it the more easy for the 
bank to borrow money on favourable terms. Raiffeisen 
Banks can, and do, flourish without such assistance from 
the wealthy ; but the aid is very advantageous. Here is 
one practical way in which those who are well endowed 
with this world’s goods can give effective help to their less 
fortunate brethren without any taint of pauperisation. 

I have spoken of the contingency of possible .bad 
debts. The contingency has been proved in practice to 
be a very remote one. The safeguard of personal know- 
ledge of the members by each other is sufficient to 
prevent shady characters from becoming elected into the 
Bank Association. The purpose for which a loan is 
wanted is known to the other members, and as they are 
neighbours of the borrower, it is hazardous and difficult 
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for him, even if he were disposed to such dishonesty, to 
apply the loan illegitimately. A further guarantee is 
found in the fact that the loan is always granted for a re- 
productive purpose, and the amount lent does not exceed 
what is necessary to achieve that purpose; ability to 
repay, therefore, is automatically guaranteed, and can only 
be rendered nugatory by some unforeseen accident ; and 
the history of the Raiffeisen Banks shows that such 
accidents are rare. These considerations are ample 
answer to the one objection of any importance which can 
be urged against Raiffeisen Banks—namely, that the un- 
limited liability of the members for the loans contracted by 
other members is dangerous finance. 

Enough has surely been said to indicate how effectually 
the establishment of people’s banks may remedy many of 
the evils which have been dragged to light by the Money- 
Lending Committee. At present we have only reached 
the smallest beginnings of the system in the United King- 
dom. An Agricultural Banks Association has been started 
in England, chiefly under the auspices of Mr. Yerburgh, 
M.P., the Chairman, and Mr. Farrow—the two gentlemen, 
by the way, to whom the Money-Lending Committee and 
its revelations are mainly due. They are finding their 
labours to be uphill work ; principally, no doubt, because 
of the apathy to a novel course which is so distinguishing 
a feature of the British bucolic mind, and partly in conse- 
quence of the objection, referred to above, against the 
principle of unlimited liability. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that the lack of basis in this objection will ere 
long become apparent, and that the worst hindrance 
—a pathetic indifference—will be succeeded by lively 
interest. Squires and their dames can find no better 
outlet for their energies than in joining this Association, 
and founding, and themselves joining, banks in their 
local spheres of influence. Such work would be a 
welcome variant to the coal and blanket routine and the 
political garden party. 

The Agricultural Banks Association is not yet as 
much as four years old, and has not loudly advertised 
itself. But it has already established about a dozen banks 
in villages in different counties, the banks being all 
modelled on the Raiffeisen system. Their members 
consist chiefly of small farmers, shopkeepers, artisans, 
labourers, allotment-holders, and market gardeners, and 
loans have been granted for the purchase of horses 


and other live stock, general farming stock, trade 
utensils, manure, seeds, building materials, &c. The 
range of the loans varies in the different banks. One, 


for example, has a minimum as low as 30s. and a maxi- 
mum of only £6; while another puts its minimum at £6 
and its maximum at #50. It is thus seen that the nature 
of a bank’s operations can be accommodated to the class 
of members and borrowers ; it may help the labourer to 
better his lot by the cultivation of a garden patch, or it 
may be used to enable the farmer to extend or improve 
his holding, or the shopkeeper to augment his business. 
The reports which I have received of these banks and 
their working show that so far repayments of loans have 
been uniformly punctual, save only in the case of one 
bank, which has found the collection of money difficult 
during the winter. 

It is interesting to note also that a beginning with 
People’s Banks has been made in London; though here 
the model taken is that of the Banca Popolare of Italy, 
which itself is modelled on the Schulze-Delitzsch system : 
that is to say, the members subscribe a share capital, 
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from which the loans are made. Perhaps, in spite of its 
disadvantages, compared with the Raiffeisen system, this 
form is the only one possible in urban communities. At 
any rate, the success which has attended the work of the 
Finsbury Park Co-operative Bank, Limited, during the 
three years of its existence is very gratifying, and has 
stimulated its promoters to found another bank within the 
metropolis. The loans are made, for temporary exigencies, 
to small traders, costermongers, and the like. 

Nor must Ireland be forgotten. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society has already started three agricultural 
banks on the Raiffeisen plan, which are working success- 
fully, and, with the institution of a special bank organiser 
to the Society, the number will doubtless soon be in- 
creased. 

ERNEST E, WILLIAMS. 


PADDY AND HIS WHISKY 


Dublin 

WE have a Royal Commission sitting to learn all they 
can about the working of the Licensing Laws of Ireland. 
They are not learning much, for the simple reason that 
the witnesses are principally police officers and Govern- 
ment officials. The small boys at school know more than 
the master of the latest piece of mischief; he may guess 
that something is wrong, but he is outside the charmed 
circle, and can only surmise what is going on inside. 

Let us see something of what the Commissioners are 
not being told. Dean Dickinson, one of the Commis- 
sioners, asked Sir Andrew Reid, Inspector-General of 
Constabulary :—‘‘ In rural districts, where Sunday closing 
is in force, how do people manage to get drunk on that 
day?” Sir Andrew replied :—‘‘ It might be by evasion of 
the Act, though the police did their best to protectit.” Do 
they? I canspeak of the West and South of Ireland, and I 
can safely say that there is more drunkenness on Sunday 
in both districts than on any other day of the week. In one 
little town of some four hundred inhabitants, in Mayo, the 
police supervision of the public-houses on Sundays is 
something after this fashion. After last Mass the people 
flock out from the church, and collect in little knots 
here and there. Those of them who are. thirsty—and 
they form the bigger proportion—go round to the rear of 
the public-houses, and enter by the back doors, which 
are left conveniently open. Outside the front doors (which, 
of course, are ostentatiously barred) a sentinel is sta- 
tioned, and two loud raps on the door with his heel is a 
warning to those inside that the ‘‘ town-duty” policeman 
is in the offing. They immediately retire to the yard. 
The back-door is closed, and the front one opened to the 
imperious rap of the policeman, who merely puts his head 
inside, and after a cheery ‘‘ Nobody here?” marches out 
again. The front door is again barred, the back one 
opened, and the thirsty souls again admitted. And so the 
farce continues. 

In one particular house in the town I speak of, the 
bar opens into a hall instead of on to the street. I have 
known this bar, on more Sunday occasions than one, to 
be simply packed with topers, with the door closed. The 
policeman comes into the hall, with his usual ‘‘ Nobody 
here?” to be met with the innocent response, ‘‘ Oh; 
musha, no, Sorr. The times are too bad for any wan to be 


spindin’ money now-a-days,” and the eagle-eyed minion 
of the law, quite satisfied with what he has not seen, 
saunters out again. 
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In a small town in the South I have known a certain 
publican to have a loophole in the gate of his yard, look- 
ing out to a laneway. Every Sunday an assistant was 
posted inside this. The thirsty souls passing up and down 
the lane gave their orders through this loophole and 
another attendant quickly fetched them out what was 
required. Women were also served in the same way 
with cans of porter and noggins of whisky, which they 
concealed under their cloaks or shawls. So much for the 
vigilance of the police. 

The evidence given before the Commission with regard 
to the Licensing Sessions shows a monstrous state of 
things, and is not a bit exaggerated. My own experience 
bears out the assertion that magistrates are canvassed to 
a scandalous degree, both to support and oppose applica- 
tions for licences. I have known one would-be publican 
(whom I will call Mr. Brown) in the county of Roscommon 
write to a gentleman residing in Dublin, who hailed from 
that county, to use his influence to get him a licence. 
The said gentleman wrote to some half-dozen magistrates 
of his acquaintance, all of whom, with one exception, 
replied that they would be very happy to make a point of 
attending the sessions and vote for Mr. Brown. The one 
exception wrote, regretting very much he could not 
comply with the request, as he had already promised Mr. 
Jones (a rival publican) to attend and vote against the 
application. The result was that Brown got his licence, 
although his place was a mere miserable cabin, consisting 
of a kitchen, where the bar was set up, and two small 
bedrooms ! 

Of course, there are magistrates who are above this 
sort of thing ; but of late years—the cause of which is no 
business of mine just now—the magistracy is open almost 
to any man who happens to have conceived the ambition 
of signing the letters ‘‘ J.P.” after his name. 

T. Foy Frazer. 


A PROBLEM FOR MUSICIANS. 


Tue Neue Freie Presse has been discoursing in right genial 
fashion upon the “ paucity of British national music.” 
The complete want of British composers, we are told, 
raises a problem to be solved only by one who is something 
of an ethnologist as well asa musician. Yet, itis observed, 
the conditions for a healthy and vigorous development of 
the art exist no less in Great Britain than in Germany. 
** The people’s hymn, that tender seed from which sprang 
in other lands the vigorous stem of a national music, has 
the same charm and sweetness in Albion as with us. 
Hunters, fishermen, and shepherds sang their melancholy 
and merry lays amid the crags of the Scottish Highlands, 


.on the banks of the Severn and the Thames, and on the 


green sward ofthe Irish plains.” But ‘‘the constant clash 
of arms, which we hear in British history more than in 
any other, appears to have checked the further develop- 
ment of music. The cradle of British music was also its 
coffin.” 

The witness is not very gracious, but so far as it relates 
to modern music, it must be admitted that his testimony 
can hardly be gainsaid. The absence of any English 
composers after the time of Purcell, who can be honestly 
compared with those of foreign lands, is a phenomenon 
which it is difficult to explain—more especially seeing how 
rich our country has been in the store of poets it has 
produced. What are those qualities of the mind which 
have given to Germany that distinguished place in the 
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history of modern music which has left us so far behind ? 
What makes the problem harder to solve is, of course, the 
circumstance, which the Neue Freie Presse writer contrives 
oddly enough to overlook, that though now fallen to the 
rear, the inhabitants of these islands, as a musical nation, 
were once equal with the first, if they did not actually lead 
the world. Down to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
from the time of Dunstable to that of Tallis and Byrd, 
there were, speaking generally, few Continental composers 
—certainly there were none in Germany—to compare with 
those of British origin. Then came the time of Palestrina 
and his school, with English musicians still doing splendid 
work on their own account, and only subsequently the 
German period. 

What then is the explanation of that decadence of 
the art in England which afterwards set in and has 
continued practically since the death of Purcell—beyond 
question the first of all our native composers, and one 
of the greatest who have ever lived—down to the present 
time ? 

More than one has been put forward. ‘‘ The clash of 
arms,” says the Veue Freie Presse writer. ‘‘ The centralisa- 
tion of England in London, which gives no chance to 
performers or composers elsewhere,” suggests Mr. Henry 
Davey, in his admirable ‘‘ History of English Music.” 
Artistic life, this writer suggests, seems to flourish most 
in a comparatively small, restricted, self-centred community, 
such as the capitals of small German States in the last 
century, the cities of Italy in the Middle Ages, and of 
Greece in antiquity. ‘‘ The conditions of English life are 
fundamentally opposed to these, and for that reason we 
have produced no great school of tone-art since the short- 
lived burst of talent which culminated in Purcell.” The 
theory is not the most plausible in the world perhaps. 
Creative genius, when it has existed, has usually found a 
way of expressing itself, in spite of circumstances the 
most adverse. What encouragement had Schubert to 
compose his innumerable works, so many of which were 
never even performed till after his death ? 

The simple truth of the matter seems to be that, 
regarded collectively, and using the term in its more 
restricted sense, the English of to-day are not a musical 
nation. Hence such individual musicians of promise as 
do appear among us receive slight encouragement to 
give of their best, while even the needful opportunities for 
the due cultivation of the technical side of their art are 
denied them. And if the musician cannot hear as much 
music as he wishes, and get his own efforts performed 
with tolerable frequency, he will never learn to compose. 
Even Schubert, who cared so little about the public per- 
formance of his works, could get them played in private— 
even his orchestral writings—by his friends. The most 
favoured of our native composers to-day enjoy no such 
advantage, while as regards their public performance, the 
labour of writing an opera or a symphony is as nothing 
compared with that of getting it produced in this country 
when written. 

The upshot of it is that England must become a musical 
nation once more if by the production of great composers 
she hopes to take a leading place again among the musical 
peoples of the earth. And this unfortunately is more 
easily said than done. Yet if ever there was a time when 
the advent of a really great British composer to break the 
evil rule of two hundred years would be welcome, that time 
is the present. 


H. A. S. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE AMERICAN CONQUEST 


Tue invasion of England by America is the chief event of 
our (theatrical) Easter. We have grown used to Mr. 
Daly, whose London temple is usually in the hands of 
Mr. George Edwards’s priestesses. But the advent in our 
midst of two companies which are the American equivalent 
to our own Adelphi and our own Gaiety is an awful por- 
tent. It is strange that no wiseacre has written to the 
Times about it, and passing strange that the leader-writers 
of this land have not connected the new tenants of the 
Shaftesbury and Adelphi Theatres with ‘‘Cubay.” Here 
was a peg for Corinthian articles! But Mr. G. A. Sala 
rests from his labours, good man, and the young lions, 
his successors, are, possibly, resting too. 

‘‘The Heart of Maryland,” a drama in four acts, is the 
work of Mr. David Belasco, who may or may not have sat 
at the feet of Mr. Gillette, the author of ‘‘ Secret Service.” 
The two pieces are at least akin. Both authors have 
cried ha! ha! among the javelins ; both discourse of The 
War (Walt Whitman’s), spies, soldiers, scouts, sentries, 
exchanged prisoners, to speak by the programmes at the 
Adelphi, and secret service is with both as the stuff of 
their conscience. But there the resemblance ceases. Mr. 
Gillette’s was a drama; the human beings in it ‘‘ mat- 
tered” ; you thought of something more than the back- 
ground. Whoever was responsible for the flaming posters 
blazed abroad to herald its successor probably knew 
better than to nourish a similar delusion about ‘‘ The 
Heart of Maryland.” The spectacle of the heroine in the 
third act hanging in mid air from the clapper of a great 
bell may have represented in his mind the strength of the 
piece. As a matter of fact, the bell episode was not im- 
pressive. The heroine, for one thing, was not content 
with mere swinging ; she must seize on the opportunity to 
introduce a gymnastic exercise with her feet, and once 
more, as in ancient story, ‘‘ the poseetion was rideeculous.” 
But if the bell was not up to the advertisements, the rest 
of the furniture quite ‘‘came off.” To be fair to Mr. 
Belasco, one uses furniture here in a Pickwickian or Easter- 
holiday sense to mean the entire system of mechanical 
effect which Adelphi melodrama permits its authors, and 
the tact and invention with which Mr. Belasco availed 
himself of that license. But Mr. Gillette’s was another 
sort of appeal. 

However, if ‘‘The Heart of Maryland” does not stir 
us very much for the sake of its persona, that effect 
may be accounted for in a very flattering way. The 
excellent critic of the Daly Mail has already dis- 
cerned in Mr. Belasco an eye for detail and ‘‘a 
tuthless realism worthy of Zola’s Débicle,” and this 
does not mean, as you might suppose, that A. A. B. 
has been looking on the wine when it is red. The fact is 
that not out of literature and the private conversation of an 
Ex-Guardsman who happens to be a scholar and an artist 
as well, has one received such an impression of the con- 
fusion and frenzy of modern war. The playwright has 
achieved this by a form of ‘Treatment by Suggestion” 
(notin the medical sense). Our home-grown melodramatists 
would have played the game differently ; all the fighting, 
all the details of war, would have been shown us on the 
Stage. And those glories of our birth and state would once 
more have achieved a record in dulness, But Mr. Belasco 
knows how to omit. He shows you little enough, but he 
Suggests everything. The cannon roars ; the rifle bullets 
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whine—but they roar and whine off the stage. A.D.C.’s 
and orderlies come riding up to the general's quarters, 
but do not make themselves absurd by riding on the 
stage. And somehow war is in the air. Naturally the 
interests of the spies and lovers can make but a very 
poor show against the formidable ghost, their com- 
petitor. The “plot” by now has probably been taken 
to the great heart of the people, and it is superfluous to 
dwell on its contortions, which indeed are nebulous to 
the degree of madness. That a single character should 
here be named at all is due to the remarkable vitality of 
the actors. It is some time since we have seen anything 
like it in London. Mrs. Carter, as the heroine, makes 
plenty of mistakes. In particular her method—on Satur- 
day night at least, when she was pardonably nervous—is 
something obvious. But she has temperament—a quality 
sufficient, in the sacred phrase, to ‘‘draw London.” Mr. 
Barrymore as the hero, a terribly romantic person, has 
returned to his country both stagey and ineffective. How 
good Mr. Terriss shows in the memory by comparison ! 
But Mr. Barrymore’s is a hopeless part. Mr. Edward 
Morgan’s was a very different appearance. His villain 
was curiously real and manly. The rest were all vivid 
with a note that is somehow new to us. They have a 
certain nervous vitality which would make them interest- 
ing even in the melodrama of the late Mr. Pettitt. But 
Mr. Belasco, as one trusts it has been made clear, is more 
than many Pettitts, and his play is put on the stage with 
a completeness, and yet a restraint in detail, which the 
lessees of the Adelphi may take to heart. 

The Casino Company of New York has been compared 
to our own Gaiety Company and its auxiliaries; and 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre you may pursue the com- 
parison in the flesh. If a partial eye is not de- 
ceived, our own ‘‘shows” seem uniformly daintier 
and less obvious than the stranger’s—a statement from 
which you may be tempted to infer that the latter is 
obvious and not dainty. And yet for long we have had 
nothing so delicate in our own variety pieces as M ss 
Edna May’s Salvationist girl. Hers is a delightful voice 
and method. One remembers nothing better at the 
Savoy. Again, Mr. J. E. Sullivan’s polite lunatic is as 
good a comedian as we have seen for long. His German 
accent was inspired from heaven. But for the most part 
it is a rough, amorphous, indiscriminate entertainment— 
‘*fine confused feeding” with a vengeance. No doubt 
part of its popularity is accounted for by its unevenness. 
There is an appeal to every class of taste—the most Beeotian 
is in no wise disregarded—and the entertainment dazzling 
and roaring on hour after hour, you may come in at 
any time up to midnight, one imagines, and make sure 
of not missing an applauded ‘“‘turn.” In this way ‘‘ The 
Belle of New York” reminds one of a famous sweet- 
meat sold when the Tichborne Claimant was at his 
zenith. You bit it anywhere, and—let confectioners ex- 
plain how—there was always revealed a sugar portrait of 
the Claimant. Wherever you broach ‘‘ The Belle of New 
York” you will find entertainment. It is a Barnum’s 
among musical works. The visitors abound in ‘‘ busi- 
ness,” and their vitality is probably unexampled. Their 
most applauded comedian, Mr. Dan Daly, has a method 
which we have never seen on this side of the Atlantic. 
He is clever, but appalling ; and at times his terrific voice 
and outward seeming make you tremble. Were I an 
actor, I should as soon think of ‘‘ playing up” in musical 
comedy to Ozymandias king of kings. Y. B. 
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IN A DEVON VILLAGE 


‘* WELL, Miss, I de glad to zee ’ee ’ome agen. Us ’ave 
missed ’ee cruel, an’ no mistake. But you be lookin’ up 
fine ; furren parts ’ave ’greed wi’ ’ee. "Twas only when 
you went away I zed to vather, ‘Miss looks bad, and if 
her don’t change purty zoon, us shall ’ave to put her up 
in the churchyard.’” 

This was my greeting from Sarah Bright, one of my 
oldest friends in the dear little North Devon village which 
was the home of both of us. She and her husband had, 
by dint of hard work and Sarah’s thrifty ways, risen from 
‘‘farm hands” to the proud position of farming a few 
acres on their own account. 

I tried to amuse Sarah with an account of my stay in 
the Isle of Wight. ‘‘ The Hile o’ Wight,” she said after 
awhile. ‘Ah! I ’eard tell of thicky place. My brither 
what died, lived coachman wi’ a winderful grand lady, and 
I’m ’most sure he went there wi’ her wance ; leastways, 
‘twas the Hile of Wight or Hafrica.” I observed that I 
had been staying quite near to the Queen’s house, and 
saw her driving out sometimes. This intelligence seemed 
to set Sarah puzzling very much. ‘‘ Why, Miss, I always 
thought the Queen lived up in London.” I explained that 
Her Majesty had many houses. ‘‘ Well, I nivvur; ’tis no 
wonder us poor farmers ’ave a got to pay so much for 
taxes — that’s where the money goes ; for anybody can well 
tell what a rare lot o’ waste goes on wi’ all ’er sarvents 
when their missus’s back’s turned—nivvur ought for be 
lowed.” 

This reflection seemed to upset Sarah so greatly that I 
thought it best to turn her thoughts into another chan- 
nel, so hit on a never-failing subject of conversation, 
‘* Lizzie,” the maid of all work whom Sarah had re- 
luctantly consented to employ a year or two before. I 
remember well the tussle we had before she would give in. 
** Me keep a sarvent indeed—whatever would folks say ? 
I was properly aping my betters.” Many a surreptitious 
visit did her husband, Jem, pay me onthe subject. ‘‘Don’t 
’ee, plaze Miss, nivvur let Sarah know as I axed ’ee for to 
speak to ’er bout it, but you may depend ’pon it I can’t 
abear for see er working so ’ard. ’Tis the milking and 
tending pigs that ’urts her most ; but you see ’er is such a 
winderful ’umman ’er want give in.” This latter re- 
mark invariably accompanied any allusion of Jem’s to 
his wife, just as when she spoke of him she generally 
wound up with ‘‘ But you zee ’ee is sich a proper ole 
stupid.” 

But to return to ‘ Lizzie.” After consummate 
manceuvring on the part of “‘the proper ole stupid” and 
myself, it was agreed that Lizzie, who was a very 
Melchisedeck for lack of forbears, as far as anyone knew, 
should be taken. This young person was not much in 
request, being considered “‘ a bit daft like,” and she spent 
most of her time in the Ockington Workhouse. In answer 
to my inquiry Lizzie was summoned from the ‘ back 
houze,” when she emerged grinning broadly as usual. 

‘‘ How about your Confirmation, Lizzie?” I asked. 
Before I went away Lizzie had been keenly anxious to 
go to the class for candidates, and she had gone. But no 
sooner had I begun my question than I was stopped by a 
warning look from Sarah. It seems that ‘‘ The Passon,” 
being of a somewhat jocular turn of mind, had occasionally 
chaffed Lizzie, when he called at the farm, on the in- 
feriority of her pigs and poultry to his own, and she could 
hardly understand the altered situation when he began in 
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Church to catechise her in solemn earnest. Having tried 
in vain to get some intelligent answer, at last he said, 
**Can you tell me how many Commandments there are ?” 
Lizzie only stared, and then for answer, ‘‘ You be on wi’ 
yer old ketches agin then, be ’ee, zir. Can ’ee tell me 
how many teeth a Drummel-drane (Bumble-bee) ’ave a 
got?” 

And I had to do the rebuking—for, as for Jem, “ Iss, 
’ee’s gude enough in ’is way, Miss, but ’ee’s got no more 
‘ead then a guze chick ; the poor ole gander, I often tell’n, 
’ave a got more sense then ’ee. I telled ’ee, Miss, that a 
year ago last Ockington fair I paid 46 tos. for a parcel 0’ 
’ole guanny and supervosfy—t’was th’ ole artifishy manure 
man got ’old o’ Jem, and talked ’en into buying it, and a 
fine way I was in, but Jem zaid, ‘ Yu wait, Sarah, till ’ee 
zee the crap o’ mangles us’ll ’ave.’ Wull, I keep on axing 
*bout these yer mangles, coz I could’n’ walk so var as the 
vield to zee ’em. I zed, ‘I s’pose, Jem, you'll want sich 
a big cave as nivvur was to hold all that crap o’ mangles,” 
but he was cruel silent bout ’em; so when they was tooked 
home I just made Lizzie ’elp me out to zee’em. A lot o’ 
little scraling things—you could put ’em all into this houze 
(room), not quarter so many as there ought for be; and 
Jem, ’ee comed along when I was luking to ’em, so I took 
’ee to task purty strong. I zed, ‘Arter all these pounds 
that I paid for th’ ole artifishy manure, this is all there is 
to shaw for ’t. Now you ole stupid,’ I said, ‘ which, for 
the time to come, will you put your trust in, the ole guanny 
and supervosfy or the Blessed Lord in Heaven ?’” 

E. E. D. 


TO —— 


Colder than snows December winds array, 
And lagging April lingers to delay ; 

Colder than Spring in limestone chalice fain 
To sleep unmusical from morn’s domain ; 
Colder than berg which Arctic spirits build 
With awful spire upon their sunlit guild: 


When Summer wakes, can doubting April stay 
The wondrous flowering of the heart of May ? 
When Summer wakes, can shadow’d haunt retain 
From sunlight still the hidden stream’s refrain ? 


When Summer wakes, can Frost’s enchanted shield 
But to the Sun again his colours yield ? 

Colder than these thy heart indeed may prove, 

Yet glorious melt in Summer of my love ! 


R. C. 
IN PASSING 


THERE are many men of the moment just now, but Tzar Reed— 
Mr. Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at Washington—is certainly one of the chief cf them. His concep- 
tion of a Speaker’s duty would certainly nct be tolerated in the 
House of Commons, and yet there is something very attractive 
in the man’s autocracy. Asked the other day if he did “not 
almost invariably give advantage to his own party,” he answered, 
as recorded in the Cosmopolitan :— 

Certainly ; why should I not? I give my own party invariably the 
advantage. I believe their objects most truly represent the best interests 
of the American people. 


No nonsense here about a chance catching of the Speaker’s eye 
Cartoons form a leading feature of American newspapers, and 


as an index of public opinion just now show a contempt for Spain 
and indignation for Cuban atrocities which no mere writing can 
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equal. The Maine disaster is the subject of many recent cartoons, 
and very telling cartoons they mostly are. In one we are shown 
the Maine as she sinks, severing the chains which bind Cuba to 
Spain. The methods of Spain in Cuba are depicted with brutal 
ferocity. Uncle Sam presents a cannon at the head of an 
elegantly dressed Spaniard, whose sword is dripping with the 
blood of women and children, and whose torch has fired a home. 
The wording is “ Peace—but quit that.” The same idea is shown 
in another cartoon where Uncle Sam is depicted looking towards 
“Famine and Murder” in Cuba, and turning up his sleeves for a 
fight, while he observes, “ Peace, by Jingo, if I have to fight for 
it” In others we see Uncle Sam feeling the sharp edge of a 
sword, while the spirit of “the lost AZazme” confers a crown of 
freedom on enslaved Cuba. 


To judge from the cartoons in the Mexican press, Mexico is as 
eager for war against Spain as any party in the United States. 
One cartoon represents the American eagle in the process of 
hatching two new republics, it being the evident belief of the 
journal that the logical consequence of the establishment of an 
independent Cuban Republic will be a successful republican 
revolution in Spain. 


“Your ‘Do you think I wanted to bribe the man ?’ story of Mr. 
Rhodes and the journalist throws a true light,” writes a corre- 
spondent, “on the relations of the Colossus with pressmen. To 
anyone acquainted with the actual facts the statement continually 
made that the South African Press is tuned by Mr. Rhodes is too 
grotesque for words. I know of my own knowledge of one case in 
which he had an exceptiona! opportunity (such as any other man 
would have seized with alacrity) of trammelling a really influential 
newspaper, the support of which was important to him, yet he 
refused to avail himself of it.” 


Chatting with an old soldier the other day (says a correspon- 
dent), I tried to find out the secret of Lord Roberts’s popularity. 
“Why,” was the reply, “that’s easy enough to see. He'll never 
stand any nonsense ; but he looks after his men as noone else can 
or will. We used to say at Aldershot that ‘good dinners and good 
boots’ was ‘ Bobs’s’ motto ; but, mind you, you can’t humbug him. 
I remember his coming in one day when we were at mess. ‘ Well, 
Adjutant, says he, ‘any complaints to-day?’ ‘No, sir, says the 
Adjutant pat. A cheeky youngster jumps up with ‘ Please, sir, my 
dinner isn’t all right.’ ‘Oh,’ says Lord Roberts—he was Colonel 
then—‘ why didn’t you complain to the Adjutant?’ No answer ; 
so, putting the youngster on one side, the Colonel sat himself down 
on the bench, with soldiers close at each elbow, and just polished 
off every morsel from the plate. ‘Don’t see anything the matter 
with it, said he without a smile, and walked away. We hada good 
laugh, I can tell you: but the man looked queer enough when he 
saw his dinner whisked off in that pretty fashion.” 


The Plymouth Brethren in a London suburb held a bazaar the 
other day, to raise funds for their church. The invitation to the 
function included this line : “I will purge away thy dross, and take 
away all thy tin.” 


There are more ways than one of getting over a Parliamentary 
stile. Recently, on a snatch vote, it was decided in the French 
Chamber of Deputies to placard throughout the country the 
address of a Socialist member, M. Viviani, indicting a public 
Prosecutor. The custom has been only to placard addresses which 
are favourable to the party in office, and the Government found 
itself in a difficulty. Yet it must comply with the resolution of the 
Chamber, so 65,000 copies of the speech were printed for distribu- 
ton in the communes, to be posted on public buildings. But— 
happy thought !—the speech was printed in such small type that, 
placed alongside the large-typed speeches of the Prime Minister, 
M. Méline, and M. Deschanel, it was simply nowhere. We wonder, 
by the way, how far the French belief in the electoral influence of 
this kind of mural literature is really justified. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s eminently sensible letter to Mr. 
Theodore Napier, the secretary of the Britain-not-England 
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Petition, has—possibly because it is so sensible—excited the 
serious displeasure of certain perfervid patriots north of the Tweed. 
They are very wroth with Lord Balfour; and the fact that he 
himself is a Scot makes them the more angry. On the other 
hand, there are Scotsmen who are annoyed, not at the Secretary 
for Scotland, but at the promoters of the now notorious Petition. 
Many of them regard the whole thing as absurd and simply calcu- 
lated to call forth ridicule. Of the average Scot, however, it may 
be asserted with perfect truth that he is absolutely indifferent. He 
is even inclined to treat the huge Petition as a huge joke. 


By the way, Mr. Theodore Napier is more even than an 
ordinary Scot. He is an enthusiastic Celt, or, at all events, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Celt. For the Highland garb—the 
only garb in which he is ever seen in public—he has the most pro- 
found admiration. He is an authority on the subject of the Gaelic 
dialect (he would say language), the kilt, the tartan, the bagpipes, 
and other things Highland. The tartan, he told a Glasgow 
audience the other evening, had a very remote antiquity, and there 
could be no question whatever that Joseph’s “coat of many 
colours” was simply tartan. The difference was that the 
Egyptian tartan was longitudinal while the Celtic tartan ran at 
right angles. As to the bagpipes, there was no doubt that they were 
Eastern ; only a few years ago he heard the bagpipes played in 
Damascus. So that, says Mr. Napier, it is clear that “the High- 
landers came originally from the East, bringing the tartan, the 
bagpipes, and the Gaelic, and settled in the best country in the 
world.” Once more the modesty of the Scot asserts itself. 


A facetious writer in the Journal des Debats finds play for his 
wit with this patriotic Scot who presents petitions to the Queen 
against the intolerable arrogance of the English people in calling 
Great Britain England. But his wit is but grace before meat, for 
a bright idea has struck the Journa/. Why not, it says, satisfy the 
patriotic feeling of all the members of John Bull’s big family by 
taking the initial letters of the countries forming part of the 
British Empire, and behold—Enwiscolia! The suggestion has not, 
we fancy, the merit of entire originality, but at least the word 
rhymes with melancholia. 


Oh this Jubilee ! shall we never hear the end of it? The fever 
has taken a new and painful turn in many an English village. There 
is, for instance, a dear little cluster of houses on the Yorkshire moors 
where the Parish Council worked itself up to such a fervour of 
loyalty that it decided to secure a fitting habitation for the parish 
archives. The dignity of the Council demanded nothing less. 
After prolonged inspection of lists and estimates, an iron safe was 
purchased. But when the safe arrived the worthy Councillors 
awoke to the fact that they had ‘no place in which to house it, and 
then it occurred to some of the most brilliant members of the 
body that there was another element missing—they really had no 
archives to put in the safe. Time would, it is true, supply the lack 
of archives, but the absence of a place in which to house the 
safe was after several meetings and much wrangling found to be 
an insuperable difficulty. So you may now see this wonderful 
Jubilee safe chained to a tree in a neighbouring field. 


For another Jubilee folly turn to Plymouth. It was originally 
decided to erect a museum and art gallery ata cost of £22,306, 
exclusive of the value of the site. It was explained that the 
museum would illustrate the maritime history of England, in 
which Plymouth played a conspicuous part, and be the home of 
objects of archeological and antiquarian and scientific interest ; 
while the art gallery would illustrate art from the sixteenth century 
onwards. Capital idea, said everyone ; but some naughty person 
put abroad the notion that, failing voluntary donations, the Cor- 
poration would obtain a loan, and itself carry out the work. Why, 
then, subscribe ? was the natural query, if by waiting we need only 
pay our proper proportion in taxes, In the end less than £2,000 
was received, and Plymouth is now showing its loyalty by applying 
to the Local Government Board for leave to borrow sufficient 
money to place on record the thankfulness of her citizens for all 
the blessings of the Queen’s reign. What could be more up to 
date? 
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FINANCE 
THE FINANCES OF SPAIN AND CUBA 


CONSIDERED solely from a military and political stand- 
point, much might be said as to America’s unprepared 
condition for either a naval or a military engagement with 
Spain ; but, regarded purely from the standpoint of the 
longest purse, the odds are of course entirely in favour of 
the United States. Indeed, so ample are the cash and 
credit resources of that country that no special object 
would be gained in endeavouring to show the present 
exact financial condition of the country. In the case of 
Spain, however, the matter is different, and in considering 
the possibilities of a forthcoming conflict between the two 
nations, the present position of Spanish finance has an 
important bearing upon the situation. That the present 
position of the Spanish Treasury is a desperate one there 
is scarcely a doubt; indeed it is urged by some that the 
dire financial straits to which Spain is now reduced may 
be one of the very facts inclining her to take desperate 
measures, and staking the financial as well as the political 
future of the country upon a war, however hazardous. In 
other quarters the opposite view is taken, and it is main- 
tained that, in order to avoid a military and naval defeat, 
followed by national bankruptcy, the Cuban problem 
might yet be solved by the purchase of the island by the 
United States. 

For so small a country the outstanding National Debt 
of Spain is large, being no less than about 478,000,000. 
The greater part of this debt exists in what are known 
as Four per Cent. bonds, most of which are now held 
either locally or in France. At one time an extraordinarily 
large proportion was held by French speculators and in- 
vestors ; but there is reason to believe that in recent 
years these holdings have been materially reduced. So 
far as this country is concerned, the amount held is com- 
paratively trifling, and, as a contemporary recently re- 
marked, default on the part of the Spanish Government 
would scarcely bring as many as a hundred English in- 
vestors into the Bankruptcy Court. 

Default, it must be remembered, would not be an 
entirely new experience for the Spanish Government, which 
partially defaulted in 1873. The bulk of the present debt 
dates back to 1882, when a conversion of existing Three 
per Cents was made, and since that date the coupons 
have been regularly met, notwithstanding various rumours 
from time to time that payment in pesetas would be re- 
sorted to. 

Punctual payment of interest, however, has only been 
attained through a long series of temporary borrowings 
both externally and locally. Indeed, for many years past 
the financial position may be said to have been propped 
up by the aid of French financiers, and there is no doubt 
that, should bankruptcy occur, investors and speculators in 
France would probably be hit more severely than for years 
past. 

It is a peculiarity of the financial system of Spain and 
an example of the weakness of her finance Ministers that 
each succeeding budget invariably foreshadows a surplus 
which, with scarcely an exception, is ultimately transformed 
into a substantial deficit. Thus for the years 1890 to 1896, 
we find a deficit in each year ranging from about three to 
one-and-a-half millions sterling, and although the figures 
for 1897 to 1898 show an apparent small surplus, there is 
every reason to believe that, allowing for the enormous 
expenses incurred in endeavouring to quell the Cuban 
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insurrection, a large deficit will be the more probable 
result. 

Not only is the outstanding debt of Spain a heavy one, 
but in addition it is estimated in good quarters that, in 
order to meet current expenditure and payment of interest, 
the Government has been compelled to constantly resort 
to the Bank of Spain for assistance, and that the floating 
debt incurred at that establishment is now probably not 
far short of 450,000,000. To many it is only a matter for 
surprise that Spain should have so long struggled on and 
been enabled to stave off default. In the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances, however, it would seem as though 
the end can scarcely be far off. Last year there were 
rumours of negotiations in London for a loan of 
44,000,000 ; but nothing came of them, and although under 
ordinary circumstances it is not improbable that further 
assistance might be forthcoming from Paris, it is scarcely 
likely that such would be the case if war were actually 
declared between Spain and America. The best thing, 
then, which could happen for Spanish creditors, short of a 
Spanish victory, which is virtually impossible, would be 
so speedy a defeat as might involve the least possible 
expenditure. 

How disastrously a long-protracted insurrection in 
Cuba has affected the commerce and industry of that 
country is too well known to need special exposition 
here. When it is mentioned that an average annual crop 
of sugar cane, which used to be about 850,000 tons, has 
at the present time declined to about 160,000 tons, and an 
average crop of 560,000 bales of tobacco to about one- 
seventh of that amount, it will be seen that the trade of 
the island, if not completely destroyed, is for the present 
hopelessly paralysed. Moreover, it is to be noted that, 
side by side with this destruction of trade, an enormous 
increase has taken place in the Cuban debt. Prior to the 
rebellion this stood at about £34,000,000, and has since 
(including the special Custom House bonds issued in Spain) 
grown to more than double that amount. The natural 
resources of Cuba are such, however, that, given an end to 
the present rebellion and a proper administration, and it is 
quite conceivable that the prosperity of the island would 
justify even so heavy a debt as this, and it is in the 
very fact of the commercial capabilities of Cuba that an 
explanation is to be found of Spain’s determination to use 
every possible means to retain the same in their posses- 
sion. Much has been said as to the pride and patriotism 
of Spain in the matter, and we do not deny that these 
play a very important part in the event; but the merest 
glance at facts and figures is sufficient to show that, 
quite apart from either pride or patriotism, Cuba is worth 
fighting for. According toa recent article in a financial 
contemporary, the exports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands, represent, or used to represent, about 
seven-eighths of the foreign trade of Spain. In 1893 she 
exported to Cuba goods to the value of 45,116,968, and 
in 1894, the year before the war broke out, the amount 
was £4,682,475. In the same years Puerto Rico took 
exports worth £064,357 and £1,347,356 respectively. 
On the other hand, the exports of manufactured goods to 
countries other than the colonies totalled scarcely a 
million sterling annually. 

Having regard to this disastrous position of affairs in 
Cuba, together with the position of finances in Spain 
itself, it is not surprising that Spanish bonds should have 
touched during this week the lowest point (42}) since the 
Conversion of the Debt. 


How, then, could the sinews of 
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war be provided to carry on a prolonged conflict with 
America? is a question which naturally arises at the pre- 
sent moment. So far as further external borrowings are 
concerned, Spain has probably well-nigh reached the end 
of her resources; but the wealth of private individuals 
in Spain is considerable, and ‘‘ patriotic” loans might 
conceivably, for a while at least, be well taken up ; while 
stores of gold at the Bank of Spain held against notes 
might, perchance, be used as a last resort for war supplies. 


‘‘CHARTEREDS”? AND MR. RHODES 


Mr. LABOUCHERE’S worst fears are likely to be immediately 
realised. The directors’ report of the British South Africa 
Company, which has been issued during the last week, states that 
at the meeting to be held on the 2!st inst. the re-election to the 
Board will be proposed of Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Maguire, 
and there is scarcely a doubt that all of these gentlemen will be 
re-elected, the first-named possibly with acclamation. 

Is the re-election of Mr. Rhodes as managing director—(for, 
whatever position he may nominally occupy, that is practically 
what it comes to)—a desirable thing for the shareholders of the 
Chartered Company? Weare not concerned for the moment here 
with the larger side of the question involved in Mr. Rhodes’s 
marvellous capabilities as an “empire maker,” but, looking at the 
matter simply from the £ s. d. point of view, is Mr. Rhodes, so to 
speak, a desirable investment—or speculation, if that term be 
preferred—for long-suffering Chartered shareholders? The ques- 
tion should be a fairly easy one to answer, seeing that, with the 
exception of the last twelve months, Mr. Rhodes has had prac- 
tically supreme control over the affairs of the Company. During 
that period the capital of the concern, which commenced with the 
modest amount of £1,000,000, has steadily increased until at the 
present time it stands at £3,500,000, with a debenture debt of 
£1,250,000, while at the meeting next week resolutions will be 
proposed for further increasing the share capital by £1,500,000, 
thus raising it to £5,000,000 in all, while there has been no 
semblance of a dividend during the whole period of the Com- 
pany’s existence. 

For our own part, however, we are not inclined to place too much 
stress or to regard too gravely this expansion of capital. It has 
after all been only on a par with the size of the whole undertaking, 
and the point is too often lost sight of that, as against the increase 
of capital, must be set the enormous amount of fresh territory 
acquired in Rhodesia. Moreover, and this in our judgment forms 
the distinctive characteristic of the directors’ report just issued, 
the policy of the Company is now, for the first time, distinctly 
pledged in the direction of immediate development of the mines 
themselves. Evidences are still wanting as to the extent to 
which gold is to be found in Matabeleland; but that gold does 
exist has been proved beyond all possible doubt in the case 
of such companies as the Matabele Gold Fields, and mines 
in the Lomagunda district, as well as by the steady increase 
in the price paid for numerous claims in the country. In all these 
companies, and in any possible gold finds, it must be remembered, 
the Chartered Company will participate. Moreover, in our judg- 
ment, if favourable results are ever to be obtained, Mr. Rhodes is 
the man most likely to secure them. It is necessary inso huge an 
organisation that the governing mind should not only be one cf 
exceptional power, but should be sure of a strong following. Mr. 
Rhodes possesses these qualities in an eminent degree. Not the 
least remarkable point in the history of the Company is the extra- 
ordinary confidence which the shareholders have from the very 
first placed in him. To a considerable extent, no doubt, this 
confidence is based simply upon Mr. Rhodes’s marvellous way of 
impressing his personality upon them ; but none the less, and not- 
withstanding several mistakes committed in the past, which Mr. 
Rhodes would be the first to acknowledge, we venture to think 
that this confidence is not misplaced, and Chartered shareholders 
having now for so long committed their interests to his care will, 
we think, be well advised if at Thursday’s meeting they once more 
place upon his shoulders the responsibility of ultimately answering 
to them for the interests trusted to his guidance. 
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MONETARY PROSPECTS 


THE upward movement in the value of money for which we 
have continuously prepared readers steadily continues, and since 
our last issue the Bank-rate has been raised to 4 per cent.—an 
event followed by a similar movement in the Imperial Bank of 
Germany rate. To some extent, of course, the rise has been 
accelerated by the prospects of a Spanish-American war, which 
has hastened gold exports from here to the United States ; but, 
as we have frequently indicated, the general trend of events has 
tended towards a more adequate employment for money, both 
here and abroad, almost irrespective of these special and ex- 
ceptional conditions. Stagnation both in money and in stocks 
has been the main result produced by the political uncertainties, 
and this stagnation in business and the smallness of the specu- 
lative account are likely to prove a blessing should war be 
actually declared. Six or twelve months ago such an occurrence 
would probably have produced a semi-panic, such as is not, we 
believe, likely to result now, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances. 


None the less, and in the absence of any remarkable and 
definite developments in the direction of peace, it is not likely that 
an upward movement in American or other speculative securities 
will immediately take place, the markets here having now become 
thoroughly shaken and disorganised ; while the recent severe fall 
in Spanish securities has had a somewhat similar effect on the 
Paris Bourse. 


Our remarks as to the downward course of investment securi- 
ties continue to be fully justified by the movements of the past 
week. It is impossible at this juncture to determine how far the 
fall is likely to proceed. It must suffice to say that all indications 
are that the end of dearer money is not yet, and that, in our 
judgment, there is no need for hurry in effecting purchases of 
Consols and other “ gilt-edged” stocks. 


What is a “mortuary call”? This is a question which should 
be asked by intending insurers in certain American Insurance 
Companies. Under the regulations of some of these offices it is 
possible to insure at an apparently much lower premium than in 
other companies. Here is an instance from actual experience 
showing how the system may eventually work out. A B insured his 
life ten years ago at the age of fifty-one for the sum of £500. An 
entrance fee of £4 was charged, the annual “dues” or premiums 
being also fixed at £2 per annum, plus possible “mortuary calls”— 
that is to say, calls to defray payments due on account of the 
death of members. 


During the first year of the policy in question these calls 
amounted to £8 5s. By 1895 the total had grown to £12 9s. 6d, 
while during the present year, to retain the policy, it would have 
been necessary to pay £19 45. 6d. in mortuary calls, in addition to 
the annual dues of £2, thus bringing up the premium to £21 4s. 6d., 
with every prospect of a further advance in subsequent years. 
Had the policy been originally effected on the usual lines adopted 
by the English and by certain American companies, the total 
annual premium would have been £21 os. 5a. with no further 
claims whatsoever. 


NEW ISSUE 


THE prospectus of the West Nicholson Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
appears at an opportune moment, for it brings before investors what is 
described as ‘‘ one of the best known properties in Rhodesia.” The capital 
of the Company is £300,000 in 300,000 shares of £1 each, and the purpose of 
the Company is to acquire 112 gold reef claims forming the West Nicholson- 
Olympus Mines in the Gwanda district. Considerable development work has 
already been done, and the prospectus points out that, ‘‘ owing to the railway 
having reached Buluwayo, and an end being thus put to the fluctuations in 
prices and the varying transport charges, mining may now be carried on in 
Rhodesia under reasonable conditions, and machinery, &c., delivered at the 
mine at fully fifty per cent. less cost than hitherto prevailing.” The purchase 
price has been fixed by the Vendor Company, the Matabele Gold Reefs and 
Estates Company, Limited, who are the promoters, at £170,000, payable in 
shares. The vendors undertake to provide the amount required to settle with 
the British South Africa Company under the Mining Regulations, and to pay 
all registration, legal, and other expenses up to allotment. 
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Amusements 


—oe— 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EV ERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON'S Company in the F: arcical Comedy, 
THE “J.P.” Preceded at 8 by FOR CHARITY'S SAKE. MATINKEES Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 3.—Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Henry Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Messrs. F. Cooper, Macklin, Webster, N. Forbes, W. Farren, jun., 
Tyars, Mellish, Cooper Cliffe, Archer, Lacy, Belmore, Reynolds, Tabb, Howard, 
Marion, Graham ; Miss Maud Milton, Miss Rockman. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


Si. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D_ Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry ; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Co lier, M. A. Vi ictor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis. 


TERRY'S 1 THEATRE 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WHITE KNIGHT. Mr. Edward Terry, 
Messrs. Champion, George, Willis, Walsh, Sims, Freear, and W. L. Abingdon; Mmes. 
Esmé a, Mary Rorke, Kate Mills, and Kate Rorke. At 8, A WARM 
MEMBER. Messrs. G. Leitch, S. Champion, H. Willis ; Miss V. Beringer. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. Entire Company of 
the Casino Theatre, New Y ork, with chorus and ballet. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE GONDOLIERS. Messrs. Walter Passmore, 
H. A. Lytton, William Elton, Jones Hewson, Cory James, L. Russell, and Charles 
Kenningham ; Mesdames Emmie Owen, Louie Henri, Ruth Vincent, Jessie Pounds, 
and Rosina Brandram. At 7.45, OLD SARAH. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA POUPEE. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Fred Storey, 
Martin Adeson, Cheesman, Dixon, Donald, McCullum, and Willie Edouin ; Mmes. 
Adelaide Newton, G. Powell, B. Jeffreys, D. Salisbury, and Jessie Huddleston. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS are, at 8, THE CIRCUS GIRL. Messrs. W. Louis Bradfield, 
Harry Monkhouse, L. Mackinder, W. Warde, Colin Coop, Robert Nainby, Leslie 
Holland, C. Lane, w. H. Powell, Harry Phydora, and Edmund Payne; Mmes. K. 
Seymour, E. Haydon, C. Ediss, A. Dwelley, G. Palotta, M. Greet, and Ellaline Terriss. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. Messrs. Richard Green, 
George Mudie, Wy ndham Guise, Murray King, H. O. Clarey, Barton De Solla, Percy 
Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson ; Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, 
Lillie I ouinds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 











OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 


London. 


BOOKS. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES se er 
Pon Cash. CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books for APRIL, 
post free 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly | Circus.) 








A. ‘MAURICE & CO., ANCIENT and MODERN BOOK- 
SELLERS, 23 BEDF ORD STREET, STRAND, W.C., publish a Monthly 
Catalogue of RARE and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent POST 
FREE to any address on application. 
Libraries purchased for Cash. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


The Land of the Castanet: 
Spanish Sketches, By bH. Chatficld=Taylor. 


Crown Swvo., pp. 256, with 26 full-page iilustrations, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, 
price 5s. Post Free. 

Contents.—1, The Spaniard—2. The Capital of Spain—3. Spanish Society— 
4. Seville the Fair - 5. Spanish Sports- 6. Cordova the Magnificent—7. Granada the 
Fallen - 8. Provincial Towns—9. The Common People—1o, Gibraltar. 

71M ES.—“ Written brightly and sensibly.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Chatfield-Taylor knows Spain well, and knows her history 
well too. Mr. Taylor has mixed in Spanish society of all sorts, and though he describes 
the etiquette of the court and the higher social grades of Madrid, he does not neglect 
the common people. His study of the national character in its historical, economic, and 
political aspects is one of the most interesting ‘eatures of his book, His little book, 
which is most gracefully written, giv es a picture alike vivid and pleasing of Spain and 
its people.” N.B.—New Catalogue Post Free. 


Lonpon: GAY & BIRD, 22 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
Agency for American Books, 
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IF WAR—WHAT THEN ? 


WE may hope as we will, but it is difficult at the moment 
of writing to see how war between the United States and 
Spain can long be averted. Both have now taken up posi- 
tions from which there seems no conceivable escape with- 
out what is deemed to constitute national dishonour. The 
United States demands that Spain shall quit Cuba, and 
Spain not only refuses to quit, but denies the right of the 
United States to any say on such a matter. If Spain 
persists in this refusal, the United States has no choice 
but to compel her, or to try to compel her, to quit by 
force of arms, and Spain shows every inclination to resist. 
This in plain phrase is the situation and its issues. The 
question nine out of ten among us are asking is, When 
will the first shot be fired? Some would add this other— 
Who is to blame? and would have us believe that it is 
the President of the United States who is to blame, in that 
he has ‘‘abdicated his rightful authority,” has ‘flung 
down his cards,” has ‘‘ thrown the reins on the neck of 
Congress.” The stiff-necked pride of Spain may, they say, 
have delayed a pacific solution of the Cuban question, but 
what has made a specific solution impossible is the pusil- 
lanimity of Mr. McKinley, and the ill manners and reckless 
impatience of Congress. But there is another view, and, 
as it seems to us, a more reasonable view. Cuba has 
been a disgrace to Spain and a deep offence to the United 
States for thirty years, and if our kinsmen are open to 
reproach, is it not rather on the score of a too long 
tolerance of the iniquities of Spanish rule within a 
hundred miles of their own shores? But within the 
last three years what looked like callous indifference 
has given place to a deepening resolution that Spanish 
rule shall be mended or ended, a resolution to which 
Mr. Cleveland, and after him Mr. McKinley, have 
endeavoured to give effect. And throughout, with a 
patience in startling contrast with our own loud 
vehemence, first over the Bulgarian and, later, the 
Armenian atrocities, the people of the United States have 
awaited the results of diplomacy. Diplomacy has failed. 
Not, however, from any discoverable deficiency in Mr. 
McKinley. In this matter of Cuba he has displayed an 
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ability, a dignity, and a clear-sighted firmness which 
rank him with any of the diplomatists of the Old World. 
But America is not Europe, and if now he has trans- 
ferred the controversy with Spain from the Executive to 
the Senate, he has only acted on lines laid down by the 
Constitution of the United States in provision for such 
contingencies. The Senate is expected to decide for war ; 
but, under his power of veto, it will still fall to Mr. 
McKinley to speak the last word. 

Will it be for peace or war? In the light of his 
Message, so long held back in the hope that Spain might 
yet relent, so unflinching in its assertion that, since Spain 
would not relent, nothing short of her complete and un- 
conditional withdrawal from Cuba would suffice, how can 
Mr. McKinley, with all his desire for peace—a desire rooted 
in personal experience of the horrors of war—refrain from 
attempting by force of arms that which reason has failed 
to accomplish—a riddance of the curse of Spanish 
sovereignty in Cuba? Only if Europe, all or in part, 
threatened armed intervention on behalf of Spain might he 
pause ; but thanks to the curious instinctive homage of the 
Old World to the United States, all unarmed though she be 
—homage as to the Power which holds the Future as its 
realm—Europe is hardly likely to go beyond the benevolent 
word it has already said for Spain. 

But when the United States has thrust Spain out from 
Cuba—and be the resistance of Spain never so desperate, 
ousted she must be—what then? To install Cuba as an 
independent Republic would be to create another Hayti. 
To rule her as we rule India is impossible under the present 
Constitution. To administer her as a nascent State 
destined to enter the Union would be to add to the over- 
load of coloured citizens under which the Union is already 
beginning to stagger. Such, in brief, are the objections 
with which the advocates of intervention in Cuba are 
confronted. But they may prove less formidable than they 
look. Theconsiderations that warrant the task on which the 
United States is entering are these : that so horrible is the 
condition into which Cuba has fallen that any change— 
any change must needs be for the better ; and, further, that 
having rid the island of Spain, the men of the United 
States, fertile above all men in invention, are hardly likely 
to boggle long over the absence from their Constitution of 
provisions for the government of conquered territory. The 
Constitution of the United States is indeed beyond reach 
of the fitful passions of the crowd, but for all that it is not 
of cast iron. Anda third ground of confidence is to be 
found in the fact that the work to be done in Cuba is no 
heavier than the work Europe has undertaken in Crete, 
with this immense advantage in favour of Cuba, that 
there will be but cne Power and one Will, whereas in 
Crete there is, or was, a Concert. Crete might to-day be 
pacified had but the least of the Great Powers undertaken 
the task alone. In the single hands of one of the greatest 
of the Powers, an Anglo-Saxon Power too, there is no need 
to despair of Cuba. 


RHODESIA AND THE TAXPAYER 


How the shareholders—and there are some 44,000 of 
them—feel about the Report of the British South Africa 
Company we shall know next Thursday, when they will 
be asked to sanction an increase of capital, and to re-elect 
Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Maguire to the Board of 
Directors. But how ought we who are not shareholders to 
feel? One thing is certain. Without a penny of cost to the 
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British public, there has been added to the British Empire 
a province as big as mid-Europe, and not only added, but 
opened up and equipped with the apparatus of an in- 
dustrial civilisation. The shareholders have done these 
good deeds for the reason which lies at the back of most 
good deeds—the hope of reward. Whether they will get a 
reward or not is perhaps matter of opinion; but it is no 
matter of opinion, it is a dead certainty, that we who 
have embarked nothing in the enterprise save a blessing, 
and not all of us even a blessing, are sure of a reward in 
the expansion of trade which has attended, and which 
must continue to attend, the operations of the Company. 
The shareholder may or may not get a dividend on his 
cash, but the public will beyond all doubt get a dividend 
on its blessing. 

Another feature of the Report which merits public 
attention, and is certain to receive it, is the new departure 
in the method of keeping the Company’s books, which has 
been necessitated by the changes made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the scope of the Company’s powers and responsi- 
bilities. Separate accounts are to be kept of the Company’s 
incomings and outgoings in the discharge of its duties as 
a Government. To these accounts are to be charged, not 
only administrative revenue and expenditure, but also ‘‘ the 
cost incurred in the settlement of the country.” Any debit 
balance, says the Report, ‘‘ will constitute a public debt 
whenever the inhabitants of Rhodesia are prepared to take 
over full responsibility for its administration. The Com- 
pany will thus be reimbursed a considerable portion of its 
outlay.” This is a proposal which as much concerns the 
people of Rhodesia as the shareholders of the Company, 
and concerning the people of Rhodesia concerns us in the 
Mother Land too. 


A CRITIC AND HIS APOLOGY 


Mr. CLEMENT Scott's apology to the theatrical pro- 
fession is surely the most astounding ‘“‘give away” in 
recent journalism. What had Mr. Scott done? He had 
expressed to an interviewer his belief that the stage was 
not a profession which conduced especially to morality and 
self-respect. He added that he himself was sensibly the 
worse for his connection with the stage. That is a point 
on which we were bound to accept Mr. Scott’s assurance. 
But as regards the question at large, can anyone suppose 
that Mr. Scott understated the truth? Did he not say, in 
the gentlest terms, what everyone knows and what every- 
one says in terms which are not gentle? Moreover, 
the epileptic fury of the theatrical ‘‘ profession” is 
not exactly a reassuring symptom. People of a lofty 
virtue, finding their class accused of anything unpleasant, 
treat the accusation with ‘‘the contempt it deserves.” 
They do not hold mass meetings to protest against an 
opinion, which if their case is as good as they profess 
must have been due to a mental aberration in the person 
who expressed it. The Actors’ Association has, however, 
thought otherwise ; and, unless we are much mistaken, 
have in consequence succeeded in doing their profession 
irretrievable harm. As for poor Mr. Scott, he is deeply to 
be pitied. We understand that he has repeatedly vowed 
that nothing would induce him to apologise. Yet his 
apology is complete enough. No doubt he has had worry 
sufficient to wear away his resolution. Yet we cannot 
but condole with those who tried to stand by Mr. Scott, 
our own critic among thenumber. ‘This it is,” they may 
cry, ‘‘to have depended on a jelly-fish.” 
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OUR COUNTRY DOCTOR 


Not an ofdinary one, mind you! Our doctor is unique, a 
vara avis among doctors; we are sure of it, and are 
proud of him accordingly. 

What other doctor wears his top hat (in summer it is a 
white one) at so jaunty an angle, or drives at such a break- 
neck speed? But the speed would need to be excep- 
tional, for he often travels over seventy miles in his day. 

What other doctor dares to tell the pretty ladies that 
they are ‘‘as clever as the very Devil,” and every plain 
one that she is ‘‘an ornament to the county”? Yet no 
one is ever offended. I do not believe he has an enemy in 
the whole county, unless it be some churl, at whom he 
has sworn for dilatoriness in the matter of opening gates, 
and even then I doubt it; for our doctor may swear at 
whomsoever he pleases and nobody bears him a grudge. 
His lady patients, indeed, love him; and well they may, 
for he is the slave of every pair of bright eyes that look 
into his own. In truth, in the matter of the ‘‘ladies” he 
is a regular nine-pin—the very gentlest ball will bowl him 
over. 

I wonder if there exists another doctor in England who 
dares to bawl out embarrassing professional questions, in 
the public way, interspersed with objurgations on the 
antics of his mare. What other doctor pays such flying 
visits? He generally gives his last instructions as you 
pursue him down the drive. It is only when the patient is 
very young and pretty that the visit lasts five minutes. 
His admiration upon such occasions is apt to be a thought 
too demonstrative, but the objects thereof forgive him, for 
he never forgets to send them tickets for the hunt balls. 

He isin his glory on such occasions. Beaming and 
rubbing his hands, he strolls about the ball-room, digs his 
cronies in the ribs, and winks in a fashion suggestive of 
untold orgies. He dances nothing but “‘ squares” him- 
self, and those with his leading patients; but he is 
indefatigable in finding partners for the pretty girls. You 
may occasionally see him in the whist room, and he takes 
endless relays of ladies to supper. He is proud of his 
tall slim figure, and likes old friends to tell him he ‘‘ doesn’t 
look a day older.” 

He never seems to take a holiday, yet, when any of us 
go to town, whom should we meet airily strolling down 
Bond Street but the doctor, with a flower in his button- 
hole, just as if he had grown there. 

He pays his visits round about the country town in 
which he lives, driven demurely ina brougham. But for 
the long distances, when he has to battle with wind and 
rain and frightful roads, he sets forth jauntily in that 
smartest of high dog-carts, looking for all the world like a 
jolly country squire driving to the meet to save his 
leathers. 

Much appreciated as are his dinner-parties, excellent 
as is his cellar, it is upon his friends he lavishes his best ; 
for, in spite of his red face and his husky voice, it is well 
known that the doctor is the most abstemious man alive. 
There are people who say he is a doctor by intuition rather 
than by erudition ; but whichever way it is, we fly to him 
in every emergency with a faith that is always justified. 
It is true he is something of an alarmist, much given to 
informing nervous patients that ‘* You’ll be dead in twenty- 
four hours if you don’t do”—so andso. But when he has 
brought you back from the jaws of death, how gleefully 
he stands upon the hearthrug warming his coat tails, 
while he congratulates himself upon his treatment of your 
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case. He is fond of ordering champagne for weakly 
people, and not infrequently sends it himself to ensure that 
his prescription is followed. His memory is prodigious ; 
but there are those among his patients (who are poor and 
do not like to mention it) who have known him to forget 
to send in any bill—a sin of omission which we hope the 
recording angel will not fail to note. 

Here’s to you, Doctor! May you long be spared to 
wink at the pretty girls on the high road, as you bow! past 
behind that spanking mare of yours! If unceasing work, 
a thousand silent kindnesses for every year of your 
practice, and a quite unusual gift of healing, could com 
mand a peerage, you would sit in the Upper House 
to-morrow. But we could not spare you to London, and 
while we could not find it in our hearts to grudge you any 
honour that might befall you, we are glad that your days 
are like to be spent among the people who know you and 
who love you so well. 


REVIEWS 


THE GREAT MAN IN HISTORY 


“ Aristocracy and Evolution.” By W. H. Mallock. London: 
A. & C. Black. 12s. 6d. 


MR. MALLOCK is doing good service in calling attention to aspects 
of public questions which are not popular for the moment. Every- 
body is inflamed with a craze for the supremacy of numbers, for 
the exaltation of the community above the individual, whatever 
may be his merits or his services to the commonwealth. Even 
political economists have become sentimental, and _ sociologists 
direct their studies not so much towards the discovery of truth as 
to the suggestion of social changes which promise merely material 
good. Mr. Mallock boldly takes his stand between the senti- 
mentalists and the facts of life, and even Mr. Spencer himself, 
chief of individualists, is not secure from his analyses. He dares, 
moreover, to be interesting, and he is often brilliant. Had he 
never written “The New Republic” or “A Human Document,’ 
there are people who might have accepted him with more con- 
fidence as an economist and a philosopher, but that is tantamount 
to saying that his writing would have been more acceptable to them 
had he possessed the faculty of being dull. 

This book is devoted to the elucidation of the part played by 
great men in the progress of mankind. The title “ Aristocracy 
and Evolution” might suggest a treatise on the functions of a 
hereditary peerage, or of those simply who have been fortunate in 
their birth ; but the writer means the fittest and most capable few 
as distinct from the undistinguished many. It is the fashion 
nowadays to assume that the great man is the product of his time, 
the outcome not of his own distinctive qualities, but of the virtues 
of his ancestors and the stimulus of his environment. How 
one-sided and partial is this view Mr. Mallock has no difficulty in 
showing, and this he does by examining the contentions of such 
men as the distinguished scientist we have already mentioned 
tapering downwards past Mr. Kidd, author of “ Social Evolution,” 
to writers on the plane of Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Sidney Webb, 
whose “ fantastic puerilities ” he demolishes effectively. 

It is difficult in small compass to give the reader an idea of 
the fertility of illustration and the ready suggestiveness with which 
Mr. Mallock develops his various arguments. The book is one to 
be read and re-read and studied, not only for the illumination 
which it brings to social problems but as an intellectual exercise. 
In dealing, for instance, with one phase of the current contention 
as to great men being the products of favourable circumstances, 
he shows that the men whose names most readily occur to us as 
having revolutionised their times had no opportunities save those 
that their own genius made for them. Arkwright, Cartwright, 
Watt, Stephenson, Columbus, were all born amongst social cur 
cumstances which conspired to deny them chances of distinction. 
These names might, of course, be indefinitely added to in further 
illustration of the truth that it is not opportunity which makes the 
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man, nor the mass of mankind that secures progress, but the few of 
exceptional faculty and dauntless courage. We hear a good deal 
of the duty of the State to provide work for its people, but surely, 
as Mr. Mallock contends, if the State is to be held responsible in 
this matter, it must have some control over the numbers born, and 
the proposition, thus driven home to its logical conclusion, must 
end either in absurdity or in the establishment of a State tyranny 
over domestic relations which no free people could either contem- 
plate or tolerate. 

In defining the contribution of invention and administration to 
the production of wealth and the welfare of society as compared 
with that which is provided by the many in pure manual labour, 
Mr. Mallock establishes his case triumphantly. At the present 
moment there is a striking illustration of Mr. Mallock’s conten- 
tion on one of our great provincial rivers. There are, among 
many others, two large shipbuilding and engineering works, one of 
them in the height of prosperity and good fortune, and the other 
at the lowest ebb. The same manual labour is provided in each 
by the same class of workmen. ‘The materials used are of the 
same quality ; the demand for most of the articles produced must 
be as nearly as possible equal; yet the one establishment is 
prosperous and the other struggling. Why? Simply because in 
one the administration has been superior, the contribution of 
faculty, of management and invention greater, the brain power 
used in direction more effective than in the other for the purposes 
to be accomplished. The cry that Labour alone s_ he prod cer 
of wealth does not stand the test of the most superficial examina- 
tion. Mr. Mallock in this volume has contributed more to real 
enlightenment on the subject than is contained in any other dozen 
of current books written to satisfy temporary tendencies of thought, 
and to encourage the notion that there is no such thing as greatness 
among men, and no test of excellence except numbers. No 
attempt is made to deal with the duties and responsibilities of 
wealth and genius. That phase, Mr. Mallock informs us, he will 
treat ina later volume. The announcement will give satisfaction 
to those who feel that only half the case is presented when the 
actual contribution of the great man to human welfare has been 
duly recognised, and who are conscious that the solution of all our 
problems dealing with the relations of classes lies primarily in 
the adequate recognition of their mission by the great and 
powerful. 


PROFESSOR SIDGWICK’S LAY SERMONS 


“Practical Ethics.” By Henry Sidgwick. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 4s. 6d. 


WAs it Pascal who said that half the ills of life would be avoided 
if people would learn to sit quietly in their rooms—and think ? 
Civilised men and women have not yet acquired that habit, and 
they seem even less likely to acquire it now than in Pascal's day. 
The hurry of modern life, the habit of drifting with the mass, are 
influences which make man a creature swayed less than ever by 
reason and more than ever by custom, while a sophistical pessimism 
leads him to be insubordinate even to the categorical imperative, 
and sceptical even of philosophical results. Yet ethical societies 
exist to protest against the prevailing indifference, and to devote 
themselves to the encouragement of right conduct and to the even 
more difficult task of discovering what right conduct is. Professor 
Sidgwick has collected some of his addresses to such societies, 
addresses marked by the fine balance of thought, the lucid exposi- 
tion, the candour and loftiness of mind which make all his 
writings so valuable. He was a member of that famous Meta- 
physical Society which included almost all the great, wise, and 
eminent, and that experience has made him not unduly sanguine 
about efforts to promote through discussion the interests of prac- 
tical morality. “Speaking broadly,” is the Professor’s reminis- 
cence, “we all remained exactly where we were, 


Affirming each his own philosophy 


and no one being in the least convinced by anyone else’s argu- 
ments.” The Metaphysical Society, however, was more ambitious 
than any ethical society should be, in that it discussed first 
principles, whereas ethical societies should remain in the region 
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of middle axioms, and deal with practical problems from the 
common standpoint of all moral persons. Such is Professor 
Sidgwick’s view, and accordingly we find that these papers deal 
with such practical questions as “the morality of strife,” and the 
obligation of truth-telling, with especial reference to the duty of 
broad-minded clergymen. There is something refreshing in the 
modern habit of preaching to the clergy. 

In the paper on “ Public Morality ” the question is discussed 
how far Governments, in their international actions, are emanci- 
pated from the moral obligations binding individuals. The origin 
of the Neo-Machiavellism, or “national egoism,” which believes 
that “the maintenance of the State justifies every sacrifice, and is 
superior to every moral rule,” is traced to the reaction against the 
political idealism of last century, and to the modern belief that 
success is always in the right. Professor Sidgwick’s conclusion is 
characteristically balanced. If a foreign State has broken the rules 
of the game, then it is moral “to meet wiles with wiles as well as 
force with force”; but this exemption does not constitute a 
fundamental difference between public and private morality. A 
State must behave as a member of one international community, 
and— 

Any violation of the rules of mutual behaviour actually established in 
the common interests of this community, so far as it is merely justified by 
its conduciveness to the sectional interests of a particular group of human 
beings, must receive unhesitating and unsparing censure. 


But was there ever an annexation, or breach of treaty, which 
could not be defended as a plan for the amelioration of humanity ? 
To a Frenchman must it not seem conducive to the best interests 
of mankind that Boussa, for example, should be French ? 


FOUR THOUSAND MILES IN INDIA 


“ Through the Famine Districts of India.” By F. H. S, 
Merewether. A. D. Innes & Co. 16s. 


THE pictures are the most interesting part of this book. They 
are excellent, and realise for us, as no amount of writing would, 
the state of things brought about by the Famine and the Plague. 
The bane of most writers of books who provide their own photo- 
graphs is the anxiety to be “ picturesque.” Now a pretty picture 
is no doubt a joy for ever ; but when photographs are taken by way 
of illustrating scenes in an author's narrative, they ought to 
illustrate them, and not simply provide well-composed pictures. 
We are constantly seeing in travel-books photographs which are 
almost useless for the purpose for which they were apparently 
taken. What, for example, is the utility of such a “scene before 
the Chiefs House” as we noticed the other day in a work on 
Africa? There was the chiefs house right enough, and some 
fine mountain. scenery behind ; but the figures before the chief's 
house to which our attention was invited were so small and dim 
as to convey no intelligible idea whatever. 

Mr. Merewether has, happily, proceeded on a different plan. 
When he comes toa house where the Plague is and he wants 
to photograph the building, he does not stalk off to the other end 
of the street to focus it into a “pretty bit,” but sets up his tripod 
where he stands. As a consequence, the reader almost feels that 
some time or other he himself must have passed through an 
Indian town, the impression made by the picture is so vivid. He 
can see the bolts on the door and the fire hydrant lettering, and 
the condition of the weather-boarding and plaster, and the 
grim series of O’s on the door which signify the number of 
people inside down with the Plague. The photographs of victims 
of the Famine are appallingly vivid. We have never seen any- 
thing quite like them ; and several we shall never forget. People 
often talk of a man or child being “nothing but skin and bone” ; 
the poor wretches who confront us in the photographs in this book 
are actually in that state—muscles seem to have entirely disap- 
peared. Ifit were not for the distended stomachs, the shocking 
consequence of hunger, they would appear to be mere walking 
skeletons. While the pictures of adults are pitiful enough, those 
of children—babies in and just out of arms among them —are heart- 
rending. The reader feels that, at whatever cost, every means 
must be taken that is possible to avert the great dearths which 
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eentail such horrors. In his account of one relief station the author 
writes, “I am sure there were over a hundred children there upon 
whose grave the next waxing moon would shine.” That the terrible 
scenes with which the officials charged with the relief of the dis- 
tress are brought face to face are trying alike to mind and health 
goes without saying. In his report upon Ratanpur Mr. Mere- 
wether says with reference to the Collector :-- 


My friend turned up at the station, and I was quite shocked at his 
appearance ; he looked quite ghastly and white, and I asked him what on 
earth was the matter. He said he had just come away from the poor- 
house, and had seen such horrible sights there that he felt knocked out of 
time. Here was a strong man, a splendid athlete—in fact, a double blue 
at Oxford and a Rugby international—completely unmanned by the sights 
ef suffering humanity which he had just witnessed. 


Mr. Merewether went through the famine districts as the special 
correspondent of Reuter’s Agency. His book is practically com- 
posed of the articles he wrote as its representative, and of some 
others contributed to one of the Bombay dailies. The volume has 
all the faults which a work put together in this way might be 
expected to exhibit. It is far too long—there are 340 large pages 
of it—there seems to have been no attemp at condensation, and 
there are many passages which are virtually repetitions. Never- 
theless, the reader manages to get from the letterpress and illus- 
trations, without much difficulty, a very fair notion of what famine 
means in rural and almost unknown India. First and last he is 
taken over some 4,000 miles of territory. His guide did this 
distance in seven weeks. The author’s political opinions are not 
always those which commend themselves to us. Among other 
things, we notice that he is especially desirous of seeing a Press 
Censorship established. It seems to him to be an “absolute 
necessity.” 

Anglo-Indians are proverbially hospitable, and at the houses of 
his various hosts Mr. Merewether picked up a number of interest- 
ing native stories having no relation to the Famine. We cannot 
forbear quoting one concerning Baboo officials which caps the 
famous story of the country railway station-master who rang up 
head-office with the message “Tiger on platform ; wire instruc- 
tions.” A few days before the author’s arrival at one head-office it 
had received a telegram from the booking-clerk of a small station 
up the line saying—“Station-master under arrest ; locked in 
booking-office ; wire instructions.” A native inspector was at 
once sent off to inquire and report the affair—which he did as 
follows :— 


It seems that yesterday, upon the arrival of the train No. 29, up 
mixed, the station-master duly appeared from his quarters on the platform 
to see to the arrival and due departure of the said train. He found onthe 
platform a man sitting upon a box. Thinking that he was a mere passen- 
ger and likely to impede the traffic, he knocked the man off the box. 
Whereupon the man picked himself up, unlocked his box, took therefrom 
a complete suit of police uniform, which he put on, and at once arrested 
the station master for impeding the police in the execution of their duty. 
So the case stands at present. Will your Honour, on receipt of this, wire 
definite instructions as to the proper mode of procedure ? 


Before closing our notice, it would be unjust not to recognise 
the remarkable merits of “ Through the Famine Districts of India” 
as a dictionary of quotations. One or more Hindustani words ap- 
pear on almost every page. As, however, there is a glossary at the 
end, and it is just as well, perhaps, that every citizen who, through 
his vote, is responsible more or less for the government of India, 
should know a little of the leading language of our great depen- 
dency, no special complaint need be made. But why should Mr. 
Merewether spatter his pages with so much French and Latin, not 
to speak of other tongues. Here are the finds obtained in turning 
over ten pages at random: p. 36, cognoscenti, toga virilis; p. 38, 
tere nature, padre ; p. 50, retroussé, tente dabri ; p. 70, fortunati 
nimium, morale, en masse; p. 98, place Morigine ; p. 112, le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle, rencontre; p. 130, Ultima Thule; p. 131, 
ex uno disce omnes ; p. 200, régime, autre temps autres meurs ; 
p. 283, erempli gratia, voila tout, pour décourager les autres. A 
little quotation now and then never did any writer any harm, but 
is not Mr. Merewether in danger of exceeding the bounds of 
moderation ? 
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ANNE AND MARY FITTON 


“ Gossip from a Muniment Room.” Being Passages in the Lives 
of Anne and Mary Fytton, 1574 to 1618. Transcribed and 
edited by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. London: David 
Nutt. 7s. 6d. 


LADY NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE’S researches in the family 
archives at Arbury have enabled her to give us these memoirs 
of Anne and Mary Fitton, daughters of Sir Edward Fitton, of 
Gawsworth, Cheshire. Anne, who married Sir John Newdigate, 
of Arbury, was the model Elizabethan matron-—- prolific, exemplary, 
and commonplace. Mary became Maid of Honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, and was high in favour till she was discovered to be 
with child by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. In the present 
volume she figures as the flanie of the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, Sir William Knollys, an ancient swain who unbosoms him- 
self to Anne of various complaints, ranging from “ the distempera- 
ture of my head by reason of the toothache” to “your sister’s 
going to bed without bidding me good-night.” Moreover, Mary 
is suspected of having borne two illegitimate children to Sir 
Richard Leveson after the death of her son by Pembroke ; and 
she brings her career to a reputable close by marrying William 
Polwhele of Perton and Captain John Lougher. 

The capital question raised by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate’s 
book—is, briefly, this: was Mary Fitton the “dark lady” of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets? The Sonnets give—or profess to give— 
the story of the poet’s friendship for a young man and for a woman : 
the youth is pictured as of high birth and fine presence, the woman 
as dark of visage and skilled in music. And the sequence is thus 
dedicated :—"to the onlie begetter of these ensuing Sonnets, 
Mr. W. H., all happinesse and that Eternitie promised by our 
ever-living poet wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting 
forth.” Boaden and others have plausibly suggested that “ Mr. 
W. H.” is no other than William Herbert, while Mr. Tyler 
identifies the woman of the Sonnets as Mary Fitton. The theory 
is not without difficulties of its own ; but it would explain so many 
obscure points that its general acceptance is natural. An obvious 
objection is that we have no proof of Shakespeare’s friend- 
ship with Pembroke. Nevertheless, a passage in the dedica- 
tion of the First Folio carries with it some weight of pre- 
sumption. Pembroke and his brother, Lord Montgomery, are 
there represented as “prosecuting them (é.e. Shakespeare’s 
plays) and their author living with so much favour.” There seems 
no good reason for rejecting the natural sense of the words as they 
stand : the phrase, if it means anything, implies personal relation- 
ship. A second objection is that there is no proof of Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance with Mary Fitton. Undoubtedly there is no proof 
of a legal kind ; but, in dealing with events which passed some 
three centuries ago, it would be unreasonable to expect the same 
amount of testimony as in the case of the B of BK. If William 
Kempe, clown in Shakespeare’s company, knew the lady well 
enough to dedicate to her his “ Nine Daies Wonder,” there is 
nothing irrational in assuming that Kempe’s manager was no less 
favoured. But from this to saying that Mary Fitton was Shake- 
speare’s and Pembroke’s mistress is a very long step. 

The difficulties in the way of accepting Pembroke as “ Mr. W. 
H.” are, perhaps, not very serious: the gravest being that his 
appearance does not altogether correspond with Shakespeare’s 
description of it. But there are chronological difficulties which 
will need much explanation before we can suppose Mary Fitton to 
be the heroine of the sonnets. Her disgrace is first mentioned in 
a letter dated January 26, 1601, from Sir John Stanhope to Sir 
George Carew, whereas Francis Meres mentions the existence of 
the Sonnets—“ among his private friends”—in 1598. It might be 
argued that the reference is to the earlier series (1-126), which is 
clearly addressed to a man ; but Jaggard’s “ Passionate Pilgrim,” 
published in 1599, contains sonnets 138 and 144, the latter being 
the key to the whole series :— 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, coloured ill. 
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To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 


A possible explanation is that Shakespeare was well aware of the 
relation between Pembroke and Mary Fitton long before any 
public scandal arose from it. There still remains the task of 
explaining the phrase in Sonnet 152—“ in act thy bed-vow broke.” 
Mary Fitton was not, apparently, married till 1607, and the phrase 
is meaningless as applied to her at any earlier date. 

Nor is this all. It is a preliminary condition that the lady of 
the Sonnets should be a brunette :— 


If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
Or, again— 
Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black. 


Mary Fitton’s effigy on the monument at Gawsworth represents 
her as black-haired and of dark complexion. Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate now produces two photogravures of alleged portraits 
of Mary Fitton existing at Arbury. In the one she has “dark, 
blue-grey eyes and brown hair,” in the other she has “ blue-grey 
eyes and dark-brown hair.” Anything more remote from “black 
wires” and ‘‘raven black” could not be, and, if the portraits be 
authentic, the conjecture which identifies the dark lady with Mary 
Fitton must be abandoned. Mr. Bridgeman discusses the ascrip- 
tions in a very full and frank note (Appendix A), wherein he admits 
that, “as regards picture No. 2, there is not much evidence to 
identify the subject with Mary Fitton.” As regards picture No. 1, 
the probability is much greater. This picture, painted in 1592, 
represents two girls ia Elizabethan dress, one of whom is described 
as being eighteen, the other as fifteen years old. In 1592 Anne 
and Mary Fitton would be respectively eighteen and fifteen years 
of age. It is scarcely disputed that the elder girl of the panel por- 
trait is Anne Fitton, and Mr. Bridgeman is justified in arguing that 
there is “a strong @ Zrior? probability that two young girls painted 
on the same panel are sisters.” 

Lady Newdigate-Newdegate’s book settles nothing ; but it un- 
settles a good deal. It does not touch on the point of “Mr. W. 
H.’s” identity ; but it unquestionably throws grave doubt on 
Mr. Tyler’s theory. That learned and ingenious writer may be 
trusted to examine the pretensions of the Arbury portraits as they 
deserve, and he may possibly succeed in disposing of them ; but 
there is no blinking the fact that the new evidence entirely changes 
the balance of probability. We can cordially praise Lady Newdi- 
gate-Newdegate’s volume, not only as a valuable contribution of 
the destructive sort, but as a most interesting picture of social life 
in Elizabeth’s last years. 


MR. LAURENCE IRVING’S DRAMATIC POEM 
“Godefroi and Yolande.” By Laurence Irving. London: 
John Lane. 3s. 6a. 


THE reviewer has a certain temptation to play to the gallery ; and 
a decided review, adverse or favourable, is more effective than 
balanced criticism. Bearing in mind this temptation, a reviewer 
might almost be excused if he seized upon Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
drama as a heaven-sent opportunity for derisive criticism. The 
weaknesses are so much upon the surface, and lend themselves so 
easily to derision. One sees in the first place that the opening is 
to be Maeterlinck or nothing. The very names—Yolande, 
Nimue, Isabeau—are Maeterlinck. The maiden leaning out 
of the window and commenting with insistent repetition on 
the shocking state of the weather, the “faint, far, long 
cry” drawing spectrally near and nearer, the hushed and awe- 
struck whispers of the girls, in staccato sentences; all this is 
Maeterlinck. Then there appears on the scene the most extra- 
ordinary and crazy Doctor in fiction, who for some time exercises 
the reader’s mind as to whether he be a hobgoblin or a lunatic, 
and finally disappears under circumstances lending strong colour 
to the latter presumption. This medical man introduces himself 
with the following lyric :— 
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Merry old skeleton, flesh underlying, 

Living or dying, 

Laughing or crying, 

Merry old skull ! 

Flesh may fall in, 

Old skull still doth grin, 
Grin skull, grin skull, grin. . . grinskull... grin... grin. 
It is a veritable parody on the skull and cross-bones order of* 
terror, a reductio ad absurdum of the weird. Then there are occa- 
sional inversions, which are by way of being archaisms, but are 
merely bad grammar; such as “ There nothing will be ready.” 
Worst of all, the drama goes to pieces at what should be the 
climax. 

Yet, with all this, it is no fit matter for mere laughter. Mr. 
Irving has seized a very striking idea—that of a courtesan dis- 
covered as a leper in the instant of her full triumph—and for quite 
half the book works it out with true impressiveness. The coming: 
stroke is foreshadowed, and bodingly led up to with skill and 
ghastliness of effect. If the opening be frankly Maeterlinck, 
it is none the less touched with power over the imagina- 
tion. Even the Doctor, in spite of his unlucky song, is for 
a considerable time effective. The pity is that in the 
culmination, when Mr. Irving intends to put forth his reserve 
power, his strength fails him. He becomes exaggerated and 
violent. The closing scenes, which are designed to be, and have 
real possibilities of being, striking, are so handled as to become 
inartificial, unnatural, and weak. Yet to have accomplished so 
much as he has done, with a scheme very far removed from the 
conventional unconventionality of contemporary drama, shows. 
qualities not too common in our younger writers. The mere con- 
ception cannot be denied the merit of invention, nor much of the 
working out the merit of imagination. There is promise in this 
little play, and we shall hope with interest for more sustained and 
unassailable work when Mr. Irving has found his feet. A few 
points are clear from this small volume. Mr. Irving’s strength: 
does not seem to lie in the drawing of character, which he virtually 
leaves unattempted. He has not a shadow of mastery over lyrics, 
and is absolutely futile when he attempts what is ordinarily under- 
stood by poetical diction. And powerful emotion is, at any rate 
for the present, beyond his range to express. Simple and direct 
expression, restrained and husbanded means, the production of an 
effect by a gradual accumulation of strokes, these are the tools 
which he employs to good purpose in the first part of the drama ;. 
and if he had maintained something of the same restraint up to- 
the end, avoiding attempts at impassioned eloquence, his work 
would have been less uneven, and have deserved a more whole- 
hearted praise. We are sensible, indeed, that we have quoted the 
bad and not the good. ‘That is because the good, unlike the bad,, 
only impresses in its proper setting. 


THE OPENING OF A TRILOGY 


‘The Disaster.” By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Translated by 
Frederic Lees. London: Chatto & Windus. 35. 6d. 


IT is perhaps hardly necessary to say that “The Disaster,” like 
“La Débiacle,” is a story founded upon the Franco-Prussian War. 
It is natural to compare it with M. Zola’s work ; but while he dealt 
with the Chalons army and the culminating catastrophe at Sedan, 
the Marguerittes concern themselves with the struggles of the- 
army of the Rhine, and conclude with the capitulation of Metz. The 
book is practically the diary of a staff officer attached to Bazaine’s 
force. It depicts with convincing realism the gradual deterioration. 
of the finest troops in France, compelled to inaction in the midst of 
the depressing influences of mud, and rain, and disease, expect- 
ing from day to day the order to break through the cordon that 
surrounded them, and daily deceived by excuses and postpone: 

ments. It shows the enthusiasm of the officers degenerating into. 
surprise, into suspicion, finally into insubordination, caused by their 
chief’s extraordinary conduct. And it puts before us Bazaine him- 

self—mysterious, imperturbable ; his strong, emotionless face that 

seemed, under fire, to abolish danger ; his thick-set, heavy form, 

firm in the saddle; the indecisive look of his brown eyes that 
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revealed nothing of his thoughts. The horrors of war are depicted 
with pitiless accuracy ; and yet there are not wanting instances of 
devotion that prove, in certain cases, its ennobling influence. Sons 
of that General Margueritte who fell at Sedan, the authors are not 
insensible to the higher side of militarism. These are the words of 
a speaker with whom they are obviously in sympathy : 


No; there is something sacred in war to everybody but the man with 
a heart of clay. War is the school of sacrifice, of the greatest sacrifice a 
man can make—that of his life. Take the case of a hobbledehoy of the 
fields, an uneducated countryman, who has never heard tell of honour and 
fatherland. He enters a regiment; a gun is placed in his hands, and he 
is taught how to use it. Then war breaks out, and you will find him 
undergoing cold and hunger, sleeping in the mud, and making his twenty- 
mile marches. The bugle sounds, and he will rush at the enemy, and will 
defend the flag, a hundred times risking his life. He is a changed man, 
having learnt courage, endurance, solidarity, heroism—all the highest 
virtues. But for war he would have been ignorant of them. 


Pierre du Breuil, the hero of the story, is a young major in 
the Artillery, who is appointed to the general staff. Consequently 
the war is described, not, as in“ La Débacle,” from the common 
soldier’s point of view, but as seen by an officer who is at the very 
centre of organisation. It is in the battle scenes, and in the 
description of the conflict between discipline and revolt in Du 
Breuil’s mind, that the interest of the book lies ; for, although the 
authors have introduced a slight element of love, it must be 
allowed that they have not suffered it to become too absorbing. 
in this they were perhaps wise ; for, even as it is, the love interest 
seems somewhat out of place in the midst of these grim realities. 
The atmosphere of war pervades the whole book. It is evident 
that the authors are well acquainted with their subject. The book 
bristles with names: one would say that scarcely a detail has been 
omitted, and hardly an officer in the force left unmentioned. A 
serious history could not have entailed greater research. And in 
fact the book, or rather books—for we are promised a trilogy on 
the subject—will form when completed an historical survey of the 
whole period ; probably as accurate, and certainly far more inter- 
esting, than any official record. The two remaining volumes will 
handle respectively the siege of Paris, with the efforts made for 
‘her relief, and the Commune. The whole war was a subject too 
vast to be treated in a single book. But there is sufficient promise 
in this instalment to make us await the completion of the authors’ 
scheme with no common interest. They have the faculty of 
making a scene live: some of the pictures they describe remain 
unforgetable. 

The book can hardly be described as a good piece of transla- 
tion. Mr. Lees uses most of the strange flowers of speech common 
to his class, and lapses on more than one occasion into downright 
bad grammar. But he has preserved a good deal of the original 
spirit, and for that he deserves our thanks. After all, a book of 
this kind does not stand or fall by reason of a translator’s voca- 
bulary. Mr. Lees has also prefixed an introduction, containing a 
short biography and appreciation of each of the two authors. “ The 
Disaster” is decidedly a book to read. 


ARCHAEOLOGIST AND POLITICAL AGENT 


“Memoir of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson.” By Canon Rawlinson. 
With an Introduction by Lord Roberts. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 16s. 


LorD RopertTs has written a spirited introduction to this work, 
ending with a solemn warning about the North-West Frontier, 
and begging a hearing for Sir Henry Rawlinson and others on 
the subject. The book itself is much more interesting than one 
would imagine the life of a man, known chiefly for his marvellous 
skill in deciphering cuneiform inscriptions, could be ; for Sir Henry 
spent a large proportion of his days in active and stirring scenes. 
An account of the first Afghan war, in which Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
then a young civil servant, took part, is stirring, and gives a vivid 
picture of the dangers and difficulties of the war. When the 
newly appointed Political Agent sails for Persia, one feels afraid 
that a monotonous antiquarian life will be all that is left to relate. 

But the discoveries in Persia were not attained without con- 
siderable risk and adventure, all of which is well told. The 
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description on page 190 of the finding of the cylinders in the group 
of ruins known as the Birs-i-Nimrud, in Central Babylonia, is most 
moving, and one is suddenly enabled to share for a moment the 
enthusiastic pleasure of the Excavator, as he describes himself 
sitting down at once to run over the inscription on the cylinder, 
“devouring its contents with that deep delight which antiquaries 
only know.” This was the famous inscription of Nebuchadnezza, 
ending with words which remind one of “ Ozymandias King of 
Kings” :— 

May the stability of my throne, and the antiquity of my empire, secure 
against strangers and triumphant over many foes, continue to the end of 
time. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson held the position of British Political 
Agent in Turkish Arabia from 1848 till 1855, twelve years—and 
these the last twelve of his twenty-eight years service abroad—and 
the rest of his life, with only occasional breaks, was spent entirely 
in London. He contested and won two elections, but only sat in 
Parliament for a short time ; the first of his seats he had to resign 
when he was appointed Ambassador to Persia, the second when 
he received the Crown appointment of life member of the Indian 
Council. 

There is an interesting discussion of the vexed Frontier ques- 
tion in Chapters xvi. and xvii, which is of special value at 
this moment, as expressing the views of various people with 
intimate knowledge of the country. 

But it must be remembered, after all, that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
will be known to fame chiefly as the transcriber of the great 
Behistun, which is the Rosetta Stone of cuneiform discovery, and 
as the decipherer of many hundreds of Assyrian inscriptions. In 
his long residence abroad he had accumulated material for years 
of patient study and work, and to the end of his days the piecing 
together and the deciphering of an inscription remained an acute 
pleasure. 


A GREAT EDUCATOR 


‘Horace Mann, and the Common School Revival in the United 
States.” By Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of 
Michigan. Lendon: Wm. Heinemann. 


THE question of education is in the air. Probably forty years 
ago no publisher of any enterprise would have been venturesome 
enough to produce a book treating on such a subject. But times 
have changed. England has awoke to the fact that her children’s 
children, whether those of workers in agriculture or artisans in 
great towns, must be educated in order that they may help her to 
retain her pre-eminence in the great war of markets. To-day 
there is plenty of room for such a series as Mr. Heinemann’s “Great 
Educators,” of which this is the eighth volume. This excellent 
book sets forth, clearly and simply, the historical position and rela 
tions of Horace Mann as an educator, and, although the materials 
for the story have been drawn largely from ‘The Life and Works 
of Horace Mann” (Boston, 1891, five vols.), it is, toa great extent, 
a book of original materials, and its value is due to this fact. The 
Common School Revival in the United States, with which the 
name of Horace Mann is indissolubly connected, originated in 
Massachusetts, which was not only the home of Mann, but was 
the first beneficiary of the great work that he accomplished. It 
must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Mann started the move- 
ment for popular education in New Engiand, That movement 
was the result of manifold causes and antedated his appear- 
ance upon the scene of action. He did not even inaugurate 
the movement in Massachusetts. What he did was rather to take 
his position at its head, just as it gained the recognition of the 
State, and to direct it as long as he was Secretary at the Board of 
Education. 

Much of the work that Horace Mann did, though by no means 
all, can be summarised in terms. First, the campaign of education 
in Massachusetts that he conducted was thoroughly successful ; 
the people of the State were converted again to that one of their 
ancient institutions in which their faith had most waned—their 
common schools. Secondly, the Board of Education and the 
Secretaryship were strongly entrenched in the public confidence 
Before he laid down™his office all serious danger of a backward 
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step had passed away. The normal schools, the teachers’ insti- 
tutes, the county associations, and school district libraries were 


founded and placed beyond the reach of hostile influences. The 
common schools made great material progress. The appropria- 
tions more than doubled. A sum in excess of 2,000,0co dollars 
was spent in providing better school houses and equipments ; the 
wages of men teachers increased 62 per cent., of women teachers 
51 per cent., while the relative number of women teachers had 
increased 54 per cent.; a month was added to the average 
length of the school course, the ratio of the private school 
expenditure to the public school expenditure fell from 75 per 
cent. to 36 per cent.; the compensation of school committees 
was made compulsory, and the supervision which they exer- 
cised over the schools improved in both quality and quantity ; 
about fifty new high schools were established, thus restoring 
secondary teaching to large numbers of pupils. The schools 
improved in studies, in text-books, in both the absolute and relative 
number of pupils in attendance, in methods of teaching and dis- 
cipline, and, above all, and more than all, in spirit. Lastly, these 
achievements were a sure pledge of that splendid progress in 
popular education which Massachusetts has continued to make 
from 1848 to the present time. 

It is not pretended by Dr. Hinsdale that Horace Mann did all 
this, but it was under his leadership that the great march forward 
was made, and to his insight, wisdom, self-denial, and courage it 
was very largely due. In Massachusetts the names of Horace 
Mann and the public school revival are synonymous. Again, the 
man’s wonderful personality—-so peculiarly like that of one of our 
own best educators, Matthew Arnold—has been distinctly recog- 
nised by European pioneers. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth adopted 
his system of normal schools, and both Italy and France owe 
much to him. Indeed, his influence in Europe has been neither 
slight nor transient. 1t has survived both his resignation and his 
death. It has continued strong till the present day, and promises 
to be one of the permanent spiritual powers of the country. Philo- 
sophers tells us that it is helpful. Hence ‘itis that this volume, in 
which the life and work of Horace Mann is so admirably set forth, 
should prove a tonic for teacher and educator, public man and 
patriot. 


SALMON 


“The Salmon.” By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
Chapters on the Law of Salmon Fishing, by C. Douglas- 
Pennant, and on Cookery, by A. Innes Shand. Fur, Feather, 
and Fin Series. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 5s. 


HALF the fun in fishing consists of fishing talk, and half the 
votaries of the craft were first attracted to it by reading about it. 
“Next to catching a monster myself,” observes Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, “there is nothing that delights me more than to read of 
the success of others.” The late Mr. Alfred Denison collected 
2,707 volumes on angling, now at Ossington ; had he lived a few 
years longer he might have greatly increased his store, so quickly 
‘do new treatises on his favourite subject appear. Still, the demand 
seems equal to the supply, and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has brought 
to his task a knack of pithy advice and lively narrative which 
ensures success to the latest volume in the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series. He does not profess to contribute anything new to our 
knowledge of the natural history of the salmon, but is content to 
quote the opinions, not always reconcilable with each other, of 
recognised authorities such as Day and Giinther. On one point, 
the sense of hearing in fish, about which all original observers are 
practically agreed, he is sceptical ; perhaps a visit to the curious 
tidal fish pond at Logan, near the Mull of Galloway, might con- 
vince him of their powers in this respect. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
‘complains bitterly, and with good reason, of the lamentable 
depletion of our rivers by excessive netting, and strongly advocates 
alonger weekly close-time. One difficulty attending that is the 
disadvantage to which it would expose tacksmen to have their 
men idle on what are now working days ; a more practical sugges- 
tion is that contained in the recent Report of the Tweed and 
Solway Royal Commission, to the effect that, inasmuch as spawn- 
ing and angling can only be carried on in fresh water, no netting 
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should be permitted above the tideway. The result of buying up 
the nets between Banchory and the sea in the Aberdeenshire Dee 
has been to increase tenfold the rents along the whole course of 
the river, and to increase the take of salmon in tidal waters. 

There is room for plenty of difference of opinion in regard to 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s advice on practical points—as, for instance, 
when he says that “you should fish deeper for autumn fish than 
for salmon fresh from the sea.” Surelya February fish lying in the 
snow-fed Thurso requires a deeper fly than did the September 
salmon, of which the author so well describes the capture in classic 
Craigover on the Tweed. But, however much his brother anglers 
may criticise his doctrine on certain points in the game, there will 
be enthusiastic unanimity about his anecdotes, whether of his own 
exploits or those of others. These are truly delightful literature, 
and are told with such obvious zest, yet with so light a touch, as 
to take no unequal rank with such artists as Scrope and Stoddart. 
Even on the subject of equipment, where the usual tendency of 
writers is to dryness, he manages to convey his advice briskly and 
wittily, yet without levity, which would ill become such grave 
matter. 

If Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has much to tell of his own varied 
experience, he takes still more pleasure in recording the feats of 
others. Inthe chapter about “ Three Fishers” he sketches the 
famous performances of the late Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch, the 
Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, and Mr. Alfred Denison. He mentions 
how Mr. Liddell, in his 77th year, landed twenty fish to his own 
rod in the Tay. He might have added that three years later, in 
1887, the year before his death, he killed eighteen salmon in one 
day in Birgham Dub on the Tweed. 

Mr. Douglas-Pennant’s treatise on the salmon laws is a useful 
synopsis on a most complicated subject ; and Mr. Innes Shand 
speaks with authority about how to deal with your salmon when 
you bring him home. The volume gains interest from the illustra- 
tions of Messrs. Adams and Whymper. 


FICTION 


“The Cattle Man.” By G. B. Burgin. 


Richards. 6s. 


CRANBY MILLER has been trained, by a misogynist priest, to 
believe that the way of safety for a man is to fear and shun all 
women. Something of a painter in Montreal, he works his passage 
to London as a cattle man in order to get nearer to the Royal 
Academy and further away from a young lady who was rumoured 
to “like him with the secret liking of a modest maiden’s dreams ”— 
and two meaner reasons for disguising oneself and going abroad 
we never heard of. He distinguishes himself in various ways, of 
course : throws a hulking cattle-foreman overboard, saves the lives 
of a poet and a young lady (the young lady, who is naturally a first- 
cabin passenger that journey), and revives a temperance clergyman 
in the nick of time by ramming brandy down his throat with a lead 
pencil. Such things, however, are the commonplaces of adventure 
and humour. But at the end of the passage, being now further 
disguised, he darts from a lurking-place among the cattle stalls and 
kisses the young lady, who was looking for him with a purse in her 
hand and a tear in her eye. Then “the insurgent blood coursed 
deliriously through his veins ; he was as one who had suddenly 
wrenched apart rusty prison bars to step into a wonderful world of 
light, warmth, colour. His pulse throbbed, the happy tears 
streamed down his cheeks ”—and much more to the same effect. 
Arrived in London he traverses, in accordance with the formula 
now in use, a period of starvation days modified by fried-fish shops. 
(But do they give you onions with your fish in Whitechapel? Z¢ 
nos in Arcadia fuimus, yet we do not remember that circumstance.) 
He is received into the family of a Whitechapel bird-stuffer, 
apparently to paint the canaries. Here is enacted the mean little 
tragic farce of his relations with Angiolina, the daughter of the 
house ;’and here, we submit, Mr. Burgin’s artistry and mother-sense 
equally give out. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that they 
are sacrificed to the Thesis and to a moral convention of 
what may be designated the Sixpenny-Magazine Mind— 
that master influence in contemporary letters. The Thesis 
requires that Father Bonifeau’s teaching shall work mischief by 
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making the hero uninterested in women and blind to their mean- 
ings—so blind that he does not see Angiolina’s passion, much less 
feel the provocations of the situation for himself. The Sixpenny- 
Magazine Mind requires that its heroes shall be sexless—though 
present fashion also requires them to be sinewy and colonial—and 
shall pass unswerving through a world of untidy circumstance 
and mixed company towards the young person whose kiss is a 
sacrament, and who occupies a refined social position somewhere. 
But this will not do. Mr. Burgin has inadvertently made his hero 
a pretty embodiment of bright insipidity and genial priggishness. 

Mr. Burgin is one of the best among the younger writers, and 
we set some value on his work and his promise. The more reason 
for leaving others to praise what is in an obvious way good—it is 
the easier task—-and for putting a mark against what is, in a less 
obvious way, bad ; bad, not for the immediate chances of the book, 
but for the future standing of the writer. We see here many signs 
of him having his eye on the reader, the common reader ; a habit 
that always cheapens every effect, till it destroys the very faculty 
of excellence, just as communicating with the gallery transgresses 
the reserves of art and brings its own punishment. The book will 
be a success. 


“A Man witha Maid.” By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. The Pioneer 
Series. London: Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


The man was a scoundrel, and betrayed the maid to her 
undoing. The story, with variations, will, of course, be told again 
and again until stories cease to be told. This particular variation 
apes the French. It is unpleasant, because the writer indulges in 
the sordid. Let it be said at once, in face of all opposition, that 
ugliness in art is not a virtue, but a vice. “A Man with a Maid” is 
tainted with that vice. We might say that another writer, differently 
equipped, would take the same subject and so treat it that the effect 
produced—whatever it might be—would not be an ugly effect. 
But this, however true, is scarce to the purpose. For, since the 
author prefers the sordid, and since the sordid exists, the critic 
has no choice but to treat the book, conscientiously, as an excursion 
into the vast realms of the ugly. Taking, then, this initial proposi- 
tion for granted, the work is not ill done. It has a certain quality 
of atmosphere ; its realism, so far as it goes, is genuine. The book 
opens well, so that the prologue is, perhaps, the best chapter in the 
book. The girl (the victim) is a living personage; and the 
man (the betrayer), who is nothing but a common cad, plays his 
part with consistency. And although the polite personages of the 
drama are merely fatuous, and a tendency to melodrama is 
observable in the doings of the French milliner’s extremely dis- 
agreeable work-girls, the book does ultimately produce an effect of 
pathos. This it is which saves the work from classification as no 
more than a creditable attempt at the imitation of a certain school 
of French “ realism.” 


“The World’s Coarse Thumb.” 
F. Warne & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Brian Arkwright, the son of a dishonest simpleton, wakes one 
day to find that the father he had venerated as an ideal of honesty 
is, after all, but very human, and has sinned at the expense of 
someone else. This proud self-centred son, with the honesty which 
is so often displayed by fiction heroes, and must therefore, we feel 
sure, have some counterpart in real life, conceives the idea of a 
noble restitution of fortune to its rightful owner. He is well con- 
trasted by the indefinite yet strictly honourable Will Garton, who 
dreams so much and does so little ; and the steadfast set purpose 
of the one gives life to the misunderstood weakness of the other. 
But through all the struggles which Brian experiences we can feel 
but little admiration for the man when we realise that pride and 
rancour at the failure of his ideal are the foundations of his self- 
abnegating character. 

This is essentially a healthy book, free from any problems and 
unhindered by minute analysis of temperament, and deals with 
people who are to be met with every day. It is on this account, 
perhaps, that the book is interesting. We know that such women 
as Margaret Sinclair exist and do their share of life’s work, and 
we recognise the hardness of heart and easy morality of a man 
like John Garton, the manufacturer, who profits by another man’s 
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ideas, without deeming it necessary to reward him in any way 
because that man lacked the business capacity of turning his in- 
vention to practical use. And it is for this that praise is due to 
Miss Masters. She has never overstepped the boundary of her 
art while dealing with people and circumstances which are 
familiar to us all, and, in weaving round them a chain of incidents 
both probable and in sequence, she has given us a story that is 
interesting and wholesome. She has, too, a knowledge of Lanca- 
shire country and character. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mrs. CRAWFORD, the well-known Paris Correspondent of the 
Daily News, is to give us a volume of essays on French writers. 
Most of the essays have appeared from time to time in the 
reviews. Now they have been revised, and that has probably 
implied the addition of a good deal o fresh matter. The great 
charm of these papers will probably be found in their intimate 
personal note. As the entertaining gossip, Mrs. Virginia M. 
Crawford—to give her, for once, her full name—hardly has an 
equal in journalism or literature. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has another book on the way. It is not 
to be published by himself nor yet by the firm which issued his 
novel, “ The Rev. Annabel Lee.” Mr. Buchanan has gone further 
west this time, and has come to terms with a publisher who has 
issued a decadent work or two in his day. 


It took Mr. Bernard Shaw quite a long time and a good deal of 
persuasion before he could resolve to prepare his plays for publi- 
cation. The only manuscripts available were “ prompt copies” 
made for technical us€ on the stage. Mr. Bernard Shaw held 
strongly to the view that plays in this bald form meant unreadable 
books, and should not be published. The labour of turning the 
“ prompt copies” into readable material promised to be con- 
siderable—hence, perhaps, the hesitancy to come to close quarters. 
with it. But Mr. Bernard Shaw heroically gave up most of last 
autumn to the exhilarating task. That is the story of his two 
volumes, which are just about to appeav. 


Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch is a Cornishman of Cornishmen, and 
it is quite characteristic of him that he should have decided to 
edit the Cornish Magazine. It willappear in July, will cost sixpence, 
will appear monthly, and will deal with the folk-lore of the county, 
its manners and customs, its stirring tales of adventure and smug- 
gling, its natural history and geology. 


Mr. Quiller Couch comes of a family which has a wide fame. 
His father and his grandfather did much to tabulate the evidences 
of the mildness of the winter climate of the county, and what 
White’s “ Selborne” is to Hampshire, Couch’s “ History of Pol- 
perro” is to Cornwall, though the latter book is far less ambitious 
than White’s. It speaks well for the local patriotism of Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch that his success has not tempted him from his 
picturesque home overlooking the lovely harbour of Fowey— 
familiar to all readers of his “ Remarkable History of Troy Town.” 


In the course of the present summer we are to have a new 
book by the lady who writes over the wom de guerre of “ George 
Egerton.” Hitherto her volumes have consisted of short stories ; 
but this one will be a continuous novel. It will deal with 
woman’s life, alike in America and England, and “George 
Egerton’s” friends think it represents her best work. She attained 
prominence, as will be remembered, by “ Keynotes,” and that she. 
followed with “ Discords,” “ Symphonies,” and “ Fantasias.” 


Miss Marie Corelli, taking exception to the judgment on herself 
in the chapter of “ Literary London” headed “ Authors I Cannot 
Take Seriously,” has threatened Mr. Leonard Smithers with am 
action for libel unless he apologises and eliminates the references 
in question. Mr. W. P. Ryan, the author, has refused to allow the 
elimination of the passages (which he considers fair criticism), and, 
accepting all responsibility for the book, he has invited an action 
against himself, not the publisher. He intends to fight the matter 
to the end. 
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Says a correspondent :—“In reading Mr. Carlton Dawe’s 
owerful novel, ‘A Ride from Japan, I was at once struck by 
the fact that I had read the book before, and, not liking to put Mr. 
Dawe down as a plagiarist, determined to find the book the story 
was taken from; it turned out to be ‘Kakemonos,’ a volume of 
short stories by Mr. Dawe himself—for there, under the title of 
‘His Japanese Wife,’ was ‘A Ride from Japan,’ the latter being 
elaborated from seven pages or so to three hundred, and the names 
of the characters changed.” 


The sale next week of the late Mr. John Noble’s collection of 
old and rare books, &c., is of more than ordinary interest to 
antiquaries and “collectors.” Mr. Noble for over forty years 
carried on business in Inverness as a dealer in such books ; and 
many curious, rare, and valuable works passed through his hands. 
It was he who supplied Robert Louis Stevenson with the 
pamphlets the novelist used when writing “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” and he included among his regular customers Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Gladstone and William Black. His collection, 
which is to be sold by Messrs. A. Fraser & Co., Inverness, on 
Monday next and following days, comprises over 6,000 lots, and is 
particularly rich in Jacobite literature. 


Scottish writers are always with us. Mr. Crockett, who has 
not moved mountains latterly, reappears in a few days with his 
historical story, “ The Standard Bearer” ; but even good Scots 
there are who frankly confess that they are far more interested in 
that noble young scion of Glasgow, Mr. Benjamin Swift, whose 
third young masterpiece, “ The Destroyer,” is just with us. The 
“Destroyer” happens to be Love, who was a thicket in which 
wild dogs snarled—who was indeed the mother of many 
Meredithian metaphors in Mr. Swift’s first book. Metaphors are 
easy playthings to Mr. Swift, and style he holds in the hollow of 
his hand. 


Easter is over, but the clouds still linger on the faces of the 
booksellers. Trade has been uncommonly bad this spring, yet 
there was always the thought ‘Oh, Easter will bring better luck.” 
Well, there are few indications of any near improvement, but much 
will depend on the London season. That again will in some 
measure be influenced by the state of the world’s peace. Several 
American publishers are here arranging for autumn books, but 
they speak rather in a tone of despair. The American market is 
now so important to the English writer that it seems almost odd to 
look back on the times of no-copyright. Were Scott or Dickens 
writing to-day, what incomes they would make with the double 
copyright ! 


Mr. W. B. Yeats writes so charmingly of things Celtic that it 
is a pity he is not always sure of his facts. A dreamer of faery 
dreams, when he sits down to write for a prosaic world he cannot 
always separate the dreams and poetic fancies from the realities 
he has witnessed. In his visits to old-world Connaught quarters 
he has heard much fairy lore, and has come to believe that 
Fairyland takes the place of Heaven in the general Irish peasant’s 
mind. Hence his statement in the Fortnightly Review that “The 
most of the Irish country people believe that only people who die 
of old age go straight to some distant Hell or Heaven or Purga- 
tory. All who are young enough for any use... are taken. . 
by the fairies ; and live, until they die a second time, in the green 
‘forts. Nearly all this is the dream of a poetical folk-lorist. 


Dr. Joyce, the author of the “ Child’s History of Ireland,” is a 
Commissioner of National Education in Dublin, and for many 
years he has been laying up stores of Irish lore and legend which 
remain a suggestive treasury to poet, historian, and story-teller. 
His “ Origin and History of Irish Names of Places,” “ Irish Local 
Names Explained,” “Old Celtic Romances,” and other volumes, 
are invaluable indices to old spells, rites, movements, and dramas— 
plain passages to fairylands which minds like Mr. Yeats and his 
fellows have been able to invest with a more than pristine magic. 
The leisure for the ingathering of such store has been snatched by 
Dr. Joyce from days of teaching and the labours of writing and 
lecturing on school management. Swift thought more of the man 
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who would make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before than of all the politicians; an unassuming and fruitful 
worker in more spiritual fields like Dr. Joyce he would crown as a 
still higher type of patriot. 


Mr. Harry Furniss’s most recently published sketches (“P. & O. 
Sketches in Pen and Ink.” Published by the Studio of Design 
Agency. Ios.) are an amusing pictorial representation of a voyage 
to the East ona P. & O. steamer. The drawings indeed are in 
Mr. Furniss’s best manner, and will recall—with just a trifle of 
exaggeration—the sights familiar to those who travel by these 
great liners. 


Mr. Burgin, whose “Cattle Man” we review this week, is 
remembered by most men and vagabonds for his association with 
the J/dler and Jo-Day. It is not so well known that he was 
private secretary to Baker Pasha and went with him once on a 
time as Secretary to the Reform Commission to Armenia. So far 
as we remember Virtue never triumphed in any of Mr. Burgin’s 
previous stories in the sweeping way that is her lot at the close of 
“The Cattle Man.” But Mr. Burgin is forty-two, at which age 
even a humourist sees things in a graver light. Mr. Burgin, by 
the way, is a Croydon man and the son of a barrister. 


“ Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of All Ages” has, perhaps, 
a rather portentous sound, but there is no doubt that many will 
find Mr. Robert Christy’s book (T. Fisher Unwin. New Edition. 
7s.) of service in the decoration of their speeches and writings. 
Few, for instance, wishing to speak on the subject of Mother-in- 
law could fail to be edified at finding “ The cask full, the mother- 
in-law drunk. S#.,” or “ My mother-in-law is dead, my hearth is 
enlarged. J. Greek”—the italics referring to the languages from 
which the amiable sentiments are derived. The binding of Mr. 
Christy’s two volumes is neat. 


“Some New Testament Problems” (by the Rev. Arthur 
Wright. Methuen. 6s.) is the latest addition to the Church- 
man’s Library Series. Mr. Wright is already known for his 
recent Synopsis of the Gospels, and the present volume is as care- 
fully written as we should expect from the author of that volume— 
and, of course, offers more variety than was possible therein. 


It would hardly be possible to imagine a book of the kind 
published on a more complete and elaborate scale than “ The Royal 
Household,” by W. A. Lindsay, Q.C., Windsor Herald (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 25s.) The volume contains the 
succession to offices during Her Majesty’s reign, biographical 
notes on the various persons who have held the offices, and an 
account of the various ceremonials of the reign, Mr. Lindsay’s 
loyal task has been executed with great care. 


The second volume of Messrs. Bell & Sons’ new edition of 
“The Works of George Berkeley,” which has just made its ap- 
pearance, includes “ Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher”; “ The 
Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained”; Essays in the 
“Guardian” ; various other essays and some verses. An engraving: 
of Smibert’s portrait of the “ Berkeley Family at Rhode Island” 
(now at Yale) forms the frontispiece of the book, which shows the 
same careful preparation as its predecessor. The third volume 
will complete the edition. 


In a review last week headed “ Eighteenth Century Juvenilia’ 
we wrongfully attributed to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. the 
publication of four books for boys. The actual publisher was Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon has belonged to the more reticent and 
deliberate order of our poets, writing comparatively little, and 
publishing after comparatively long spells of silence. Lately, 
however, he seems to have developed an inclination to appear 
more often in the world of letters: an inclination not altogether 
wise, perhaps. Still, one can forgive much in a poet who dedicates 
his work “To Joy,” as Mr. Binyon does his “ Porphyrion,” just 
issued by Mr. Grant Richards. Mr. Binyon, by the way, is a 
cousin of Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
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“Avaunt Perplexity!” says Shakespeare on the cover of 
“ Hazell’s Annual” (among other places); yet the possessors of 
the thirteenth annual issue of this invaluable cyclopzdia will be 
somewhat perplexed what good to say of it that has not been said, 
and deserved, before. Perhaps it will suffice to say that not only 
are the old features of the “Annual” preserved and improved but 
also a great number of new articles have been added, dealing, as 
the index shows, with subjects ranging from “ Anglican Orders” to 
“Yachting.” Mr. William Palmer may well be content with the 
results of his editing. 


The half-crown re-issue of “ Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land” (T. Fisher Unwin) shows that the selling powers of Olive 
Schreiner’s attack on the Chartered Company are not yet exhausted. 
It should be noticed that the “ hanging ” photograph still adorns (?) 
the book. 


To students of folklore the volume on “Golspie,” which has 
been published by David Nutt, should be of peculiar interest. 
Described as “one of the most attractive and curious books of the 
day,” it certainly justifies its claim, at all events, to be styled 
“curious.” It consists of papers written by some seven pupils of 
Golspie School on the folklore of that interesting district, these 
papers being collected and edited, with a chapter on “The Place 
and Its Peopling,” by Mr. Edward W. B. Nicholson, M.A., Bodley’s 
Librarian in the University of Oxford. It is believed to be the 
first book in which the folklore of a district has been collected 
through the school children. Everything has been given in their 
exact words and spelling, but Mr. Nicholson has arranged and 
elaborately annotated it so as to make it a really valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of folklore. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. GRANT ALLEN AND OXFORD 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


IN a notice of “The Incidental Bishop,” your reviewer writes of 
me, “ There is quite enough of University shop . . . . to demon- 
strate that the author was never at Oxford.” — would not venture 
to differ from your critic on questions of taste, but on this question 
of fact will you allow me to say that matriculated at Oxford in 
1867, as a classical scholar of Merton, and took my degree in 
1871 ; also, that I was in residence as a private coach between 
1876 and ’80, and that I have kept touch since with my old University 
by repeated visits ? 

Venice. GRANT ALLEN. 


WOMAN VERSUS MAN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s vast condescension and magnanimity in 
deigning to treat the subject of Woman Suffrage seriously en- 
courage me to honour (an honour which I hope he will appreciate) 
his arguments with a reply, which they would not at first sight 
appear worthy of. The question of whose “company” any par- 
ticular partisan of any particular question finds himse in is not 
essential to the merits of any particular cause. But, as so profound 
and clear-sighted a thinker as John Stuart Mill was an enthusiastic 
champion of the particular cause in question, it would require 
many Mr. Radcliffe Cookes, many Mr. Laboucheres, and even many 
Sir William Harcourts (with all due loyalty I venture to say it) to 
count in the balance against so weighty an opponent. Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke, however, prides himself on the earnestness, the unusual 
earnestness, with which he approaches this subject ; 4e advances 
only “solid reasons” against the principles of Woman Suffrage, 
and bases his “main objection to Woman’s Suffrage on a different 
ground from that usually taken.” 

On reading this I pricked up my ears! “At last,” I thought, 
“we shall have something new.” And what did I find? Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke strutting on the world’s stage like the manufacturer 
ofthe doll on the stage in “‘ La Poupée,” who exclaims, “ Alone I did 
it!” and saying “... it is by menalone that the country is made 
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such as it is, and is maintained as it is!” Dothe Mr. Radcliffe 
Cookes really contribute more to the making and maintenance of 
their country than the Mrs, Fawcetts, the two opponents in this 
argument? 

Then, again, “ Everything that enables us to enjoy a high state 
of civilisation is due to the labour of men. Without roads, railways, 
buildings, docks, ships, and innumerable other works of men, 
where would our civilisation be, and where our need of Parliament 
and Parliamentary electors?” Not only do these remarks show 
wonderful modesty, but so comprehensive a grasp of what civilisa- 
tion means! Asa member of the “idle classes,” I acknowledge 
with deep humility the privileges I enjoy through the labour of 
others—of men. Butdoes Mr. Radcliffe Cooke owe no gratitude 
to the labours of his washerwoman? Let us hope that he does. 
Nor to the sempstress who co-operates with his washerwoman in 
her cleansing functions? To the nurse who reared him from the 
helpless infant to—what he is? It seems to me just as silly to say 
that it is an all-sufficient reason for denying the right of women to 
vote because most of the roads, railways, and buildings, and 
agricultural work is done by men, as it is to say that men should 
not be allowed to vote because most of the sewing, and weaving, 
and washing, and cooking, and nursing is done by women. One 
class of labour requires just as much regulation by law, and is as 
much regulated by law as the other, and each is as essential to 
progress and civilisation as the other. Was it want of thought or 
deliberate intent which caused Mr. Cooke to ignore that tremendous 
contribution to the needs of civilisation which is provided solely by 
female labour? To paraphrase Mr. Cooke, conceive, if it be possible, 
the simultaneous cessation of all provision for the needs of civili- 
sation contributed to by the hands of women, and what would 
happen? 

Mr. Cooke has no doubt by his arguments convinced himself; 
but who else will be convinced by this insistence upon the all- 
exclusive importance of the male element—of the non-existence 
of a female element, which is as necessary to the direction of the 
national interests as it is to the narrower interests of the individual 
home? The existence of such a necessity is an honest and wide- 
spread belief which no amount of argument will be ever able to 
prove fallacious. 

Mentone. AGNES G, GROVE. 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENT THEORY IN THE 
WEST INDIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Being much interested in the .V st Indian problem, I was glad, 
after reading your Demerara cor.espondent’s article with the 
somewhat tentative heading “A Cure,” to see Mr. Mayson Beeton 
propounding a definite specific in “The Cure for West Indian 
Depression.” But I was considerably disappointed to find that he 
suggests no remedy at all, except, perhaps, the well-worn abolition 
of bounties. His whole rejoinder consists of a more or less 
frenzied tirade against the luckless exponent of the new develop- 
ment theory. Being a firm believer in the forward policy, I should 
like to support your Demerara correspondent (as he will, I presume, 
be unable to defend himself for five or six weeks) by pointing out 
a few flaws in Mr. Beeton’s diatribe. 

(1) Mr. Beeton misquotes your correspondent in making him say 
that “ the chief and real causes of this West Indian depression are 
to be found in their systems of Government.” If sugar is to be 
rehabilitated, then your “ Anglo-West-Indian” would, I imagine, 
be the first to say, “Keep the present system of Government ” 
for, as he clearly shows, that system has lent itself admirably to 
the support of sugar. What he says in effect is: “ Sugar is all 
very well in itself, but it has always needed a large measure of 
Government support. Then why not go in for more profitable 
products, such as European producers and manufacturers would be 
unable to compete with, and turn these wasted subsidies to better 
account? In order, however, to make this development a success, 
the system of Government should be remodelled.” “ Anglo-West- 
Indian” alludes to the difficult “black problem,” which, already so 
perplexing in the United States, seems likely to become a fruitful 
source of trouble in the West Indies. ‘Therefore,’ he says 
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“remodel the system of government to prevent the blacks from 
gaining the predominance in the Legislatures.” As a former 
resident in India, I can fully endorse his views. Even the last 
Liberal Government declined to accept the “simultaneous Civil 
Service examinations” idea, and Sir Henry Fowler did his best to 
prevent the clever Indian from obtaining the ascendency in the 
administration of that dependency. How much more important 
it is to prevent the inferior West Indian negro from dominating 
the affairs of the West Indies only those who reside there can 
estimate. 

(2) Mr. Beeton accuses “ Anglo-West-Indian’s” statements as 
to the possibility of establishing minor industries and a better form 
of government of being “absolutely unreliable.” What, then, has 
he to say to the statements of the Director of Kew Gardens, in his 
recently published book, as to the vast variety of natural wealth 
the West Indies might be made to produce? As to the variety of 
“social, industrial, and climatic characteristics” being a bar to the 
success of a Government “on the East Indian model,” how is it 
that the same or even greater variety in India has not prevented 
the system of governmeat there from being a conspicuous 
success ? 

(3) As to the planters contributing so generously towards the 
subsidy on sugar. Of course they do. That is precisely what 
“ Anglo-West-Indian” has pointed out—that their contribution 
towards the general revenue is appropriated, not for the general 
good of the community, but for the support of their own industry. 

(4) As to the planter-capitalists’ “ wilfully ruining their own 
investments” in the gold industry, Mr. Beeton is quite right in 
saying that this is not a habit peculiar to the planter-capitalist, but 
it is certainly in keeping with his general policy to impose such 
prohibitive conditions on the goldfields as to make them close 
preserves for himself and his friends. Lastly, I will ask Mr. 
Beeton why, if the Royal Commissioners are altogether right, and 
if “ Anglo-West-Indian’s” views are so unreliable and worthless, 
did Mr. Chamberlain declare at Liverpool that “the remedies of 
the Commissioners, taken by themselves, were altogether inade- 
quate,” and why has he spoken so strongly in favour of the “ stimu- 
lation of those new industries, to which we should look in the 
future, perhaps, for the ultimate prosperity of the West Indies ”? 
Perhaps it might be advisable for Mr. Beeton himself to interview 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the manner of the 
imaginary interview he assigns to the “ Demerara resident.” 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN, 


ROME AND REUNION 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


The Eastern Church has contributed to the discussion of this 
subject something which we must not overlook. It is couched in 
the form of a “Reply of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Orthodox Church of the East to the Encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII. on Reunion.” The following passages from the transla- 
tion of the official Greek text (John Bumpus, 1896) give a 
significant indication of the position taken up in this “ Patriarchal 
and Encyclical Letter.” 

“Every Christian heart ought indeed to be filled with a long- 
ing for the reunion of the Churches. ... To this end, in her 
daily public supplications to the Lord, the Orthodox Church prays 
for the gathering together of them that are scattered. ... And 
in pursuance of this sacred yearning, the Orthodox Church of 
Christ is ever ready to receive any proposal of reunion, provided 
only the Bishop of Rome shake off, once and for all time, the 
chain of his many and divers innovations which, contrary to the 
Gospel, have been stealthily introduced into the Church, and have 
caused the grievous division of the Churches of the East and the 
West... .And.. . we do not in the least refer to the differences 
which have regard to the ritual .. . or to the sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and such like matters, which, even if varied, as in olden 
times, cause no hurt to the essence and the unity of the faith and 
of the divinely constituted canonical polity of the administration 
of the Church.” 

The Papal innovations are discussed and condemned, and then 
the Papal claims to universal jurisdiction are considered. This 
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part sufficiently shows the hopelessness of all efforts towards 
reunion on the basis persistently laid down by the later Popes, 
including Leo XIII. 

“The divine Fathers, honouring the Bishop of Rome merely 
as bishop of the capital city of the realm,.granted him honorary 
presiding primacy, and regarded him simply as the first bishop in 
point of order—z.e. the first among equals. .. . 

“ But if ever any ambitious bishops of Rome raised at times 
arrogant pretensions toan absolute power, unknown to the Church, 
they were duly reproved and reprimanded. .. . 

“The Roman Church of this day is the Church of innovations, 
of the falsification of the writings of the Fathers, of the misinter- 
pretation both of Holy Scriptures and of the decrees of the Holy 
Councils. For which reasons she has been reasonably and justly 
disavowed, and will continue to be disavowed as long as she 
persists in her errors.” 

It seems that whereas there remains hope of reunion between 
the great Anglican Communion and the still greater Communion 
of the Eastern Churches (a reunion into which the scattered 
Protestant bodies may ultimately be drawn), Rome has shut her 
doors against it. 

gi Cheyne Walk. 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

With reference to your notice of my book, “ Debateable Claims,’ 
I do not contend that the public schools should be endowed, but 
that Public School education should be endowed by deing officially 
recognised as a necessary preliminary to passing the examinations 
for certain professions ; this is only recognising what is already 
the practice ; but it has the advantage of enabling new schools to 
be opened with a fixed status, and of giving private individuals or 
localities a reason for endowing or otherwise aiding the establish- 
ment of that particular class of school in a given locality. 

Again, there are several pages of my book given to discussing 
a system of State inspection which shall not interfere with the 
individuality of existing schools. 

I have just been reading an account of English Higher 
Schools, written by a German, Karl Breul, published in Munich. 
While speaking in the highest possible terms of our Public School 
education, he pitches on precisely the same defects that I have 
mentioned in “ Debateable Claims.” 

At the present moment the Socialistic movement has the 
upper hand in educational matters ; and it does not aim at getting 
the nation better taught ; but at giving everybody a fair chance in 
the national scramble for promotion and pay. My object in writing 
“ Debateable Claims” was to remind the well-meaning people who 
help this sort of thing on, that in the effort to realise what is im- 
possible we may destroy the good things that we have. 

Darlington. J. C. TARVER. 


M. E. Dowson. 


THE FRANKS 

To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

Your review of my volume on “ The Franks” is very fair and 
just ; but the writer has fallen into an error in saying that I “ con- 
tend for” a Keltic origin of the name “ Frank.” I mention the 
Keltic suggestion amongst others, but if I contend for any of them 
it is for the Chattan (Teutonic) origin. It is a question of fancy 
rather than of historic weight; but I have given reasons in my 
book for inclining to the German derivation. 

LEWIS SERGEANT. 


A THOUSAND PARDONS 

To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

In your issue of the 2nd inst. there is a very kind and flattering 
notice of my book, “Sunny Memories.” It contains, however, a 
very comical press error—a misquotation of some words of Mrs. 
Steel’s ; and on her account I should be obliged if you could find 
space to correct it. The counsel given by the lady of whom she 
spoke was not “to stick to her husband in hot water,” but in the hot 
weather. 


Castle Hill, Wylam, Northumberland. SARA H. DUNN. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


PROFESSOR FLEMING’s theory of magnetism is attracting some 
attention. It does not seem to him any more permissible to assume, 
in considering the nature of magnetism, that 
an atom can conduct electricity, than to sup- 
pose that an atom can have a colour. On 
the other hand, the vast results of electrolytic experiments 
goto show that atoms can and do have charges of electricity 
upon them, and there is good reason to believe that an electric 
current may be considered as a charged atom, moving through 
space with the velocity of light (186,000 miles per second). Then 
there is the fact that a moving electrically charged body sets up a 
magnetic field in its neighbourhood. Beyond this again, it has 
been shown that the atoms or molecules of matter at a tempera- 
ture above the absolute zero (—273° C.) are in a state of continual 
activity, and that a large part of their motion becomes translated 
into movement of rotation. From such data Professor Fleming 
has built his theory, which assumes, in the case of ferromagnetic 
bodies (z.e. like iron), the rotation of charged atoms or molecules 
round some oppositely charged atomic axis. Such an hypothesis 
appears to fit in very closely with the numerous physical phenomena 
known to be associated with magnetic action. 


New Magnetic 
Theory 


The Associated Chamber of Commerce is making a determined 
effort to bring about some radical changes in our system of weights 
and measures. They are asking that more 

Metric System uniformity be insisted upon, that the Govern. 
ment take up the matter and realise how 

troublesome it is to have, for instance, our system of weights 
differing from that in use throughout the greater part of the 
civilised world. Much can be said on both sides : for and against 
the introduction of the metric system into this country. Although 
American coinage is nominally laid out according to Continental 
ideas, it is significant to notice that their stock and share list still 
retains halves and quarters—evidently that progressive people 
finds this division most suited to their needs. Then, again, 12 is 
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a number which has a greater arithmetical mobility than Io: it is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6, whereas only 2 and 5 will “go into” 10 
without remainder. Moreover, there are twelve full moons ina 
year, and so forth—much to be said, much has been said about it 
all, and yet the superiority of either system over the other fails to 
be established. It is to be hoped that the Government will not 
take too strong a view of the matter, and will be willing to allow, 
in the end, the use of either system in cases which are best suited 
to one or to the other. To-day while our Continental neighbours 
are speaking in tenths and hundredths, John Bull is beginning to 
wonder whether the barleycorn is such a very definite standard 
of length after all. 


It is a comfort to learn that London air is remarkably free 
from microbes. This is all the more curious when the enormous 
amount of dust particles found in the atmo- 
sphere of the City is taken into consideration. 
The British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
tells us that 500,000 particles of dust are generally floating in the 
air of a City office, and adds that they have only found, as a rule, 
one microbe for every 38,000,000 of these dust particles. 


Microbes and 
London Air 


The materials used in the preparation of leather exert a decom- 
posing action upon silver salts of so active a nature that it has been 
found no easy matter to obtain very satisfactory 
photographs upon it. In order to overcome 
this objection, the leather may be saturated on 
both sides with a solution of collodion (half per cent. strength), and 
soaked in this way for about twenty-four hours. At the end of 
that time it can be coated with a sensitive emulsion, and there will 
be no decomposition. 


Photographing 
on Leather 


A rich citizen of Nantes is establishing near that town a 
botanical garden which he is pleased to call 
Jardin de Kew “Jardin de Kew.” Special attention will be 
given to the cultivation of plants and trees likely 

to be of use in French colonies. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
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LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY C. KEGAN PAUL. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the 
primary emotions. Here, then, is a novelist who has obtained complete 
mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has 
obtained complete mastery over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS, in the Saturday Review. 
** This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as 
much attention as its predecessors. It would be idle to deny that 
M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist. His 


picture of the cathedral stands out with the delicacy of a nocturne by 
Mr. Whistler.” —<Academy. 


‘In many ways the most astonishing piece of fiction which has been 
produced for several years.” —Bookman. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By H. GEORGE, 


Author of ‘Progress and Poverty,” ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade,” 
‘* Social Problems,” ‘* A Perplexed Philosopher.” 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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The 
IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


** The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the centre of 
each and every town or city.” 


Belfast 


THE bolt has fallen. As was expected, the Giant’s Causeway 
Company, Limited, the syndicate that has acquired one of the 
most interesting natural curiosities in Ireland, is about to make the 
most of the decision of the Irish judges declaring that only the 
road leading to the Causeway is public property. It is announced 
that the syndicate has made arrangements to impose a charge of 
sixpence on each visitor who wishes to leave the public road in 
order to examine the Causeway, except on Saturdays, when half- 
price only will be asked. 

Electric traction for the city tramway system is one of the most 
prominent questions in our municipal politics. The Corporation 
and the bulk of the citizens are in favour of the modern method, 
but the present Street Tramways Company, whose lease will expire 
in nine or ten years, refuses to make the change from horses to 
electricity unless its lease is extended for a further term of years. 
This extension the Corporation is unwilling to grant, as it wishes 
to take the tramway system into its own hands; and here again 
the Tramways Company blocks the way by obstinately refusing to 
sell except at what the Corporation considers an exorbitant price. 
The result of this deadlock is that, in the matter of street transit, 
Belfast is far behind many cities of much smaller size. 


Dublin 


Is payment by results fair to the teacher? The chief recom- 
mendation of the Report of the Viceregal Commission on Technical 
Education in the primary schools of Ireland is the abolition of 
the present Results Fee System, and the substitution of collective 
examination and payment. The teacher, at present, is paid only 
for the pupils who successfully pass their examinations, and gets 
practically nothing for those who fail. This is scarcely just to 
the teacher, as it is only natural to expect that he has more trouble 
with the backward children than with their more brilliant class- 
mates. Instead of this system, the Commissioners recommend 
that teachers be paid for the work shown up by the classes col- 
lectively, a plan which has worked with great success in England 
Technical education in the abstract is approved of, but the 
Commissioners confine themselves to generalities, and formulate 
no scheme. 


Dundee 


Opinion is divided as to the way in which a war in America 
would be felt here. At the time of the American Civil War the 
restriction of the cotton export caused an abnormal demand for 
jute goods. What was then Lancashire’s loss was Dundee’s gain. 
Few believe that such a state of things will now come about. 
But in military operations jute cloth and sacking are required in 
large quantities, and it is not unlikely that if war comes a large 
share of the contracts for these goods will come to Dundee. Some 
merchants have expressed a fear that when war commences the 
Spanish fleet may hamper considerably the trade with the Atlantic 
coast. If this took place the situation would become very serious. 
But the fear is not very firmly grounded. In any case the supply- 
ing of abnormal war contracts gives little lasting benefit to the 
trade. 

Scotland has long protested, though not vehemently, that in 
the matter of Government grants she is unfairly treated in com- 
parison with “the predominant partner.” The Chief Constable 
here has directed attention to an instance of this unfairness in a 
report to the Town Council. The grant for police, which a few 
years ago was 80 per cent. of the cost of pay and clothing, has 
been reduced until it only amounts to 4o per cent., and is steadily 
decreasing. The English police, he con- 
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Edinburgh 


There is a strong feeling of dissatisfaction existing here at the 
treatment which the Private Bill Procedure Bill has undergone at 
the hands of Scotch members. The most remarkable features of 
the criticism to which the Bill was subjected in the House were 
the unanimity with which its opponents agreed that some reform 
of the present system was necessary, and the dissimilarity and 
incongruity of their various objections to the method of reform 
proposed by the Lord Advocate. Apparently every one of the 
critics was of opinion that he could produce a better Bill than the 
one under discussion ; but scarcely one of them contributed any 
suggestion of the least practical value for the solution of the diffi- 
culty. The mass of irresponsible criticism resulted in nothing but 
an ill-disguised attempt to kill the Bill, an attempt which, it grows 
daily more apparent, is bitterly resented by the majority of the 
people of Scotland. The need of some sort of reform, both to 
diminish the gigantic expenses of the present system, and for the 
protection of those smaller interests which, as the Lord Advocate 
says, are “ bludgeoned” by large corporations, is strikingly exem- 
plified every year. The opinion is steadily growing that the 
present measure is a practical one, founded upon sound principles. 
If we are to wait for a scheme to please all critics, and put none 
into practice till its details are unanimously approved, we shall wait 
along time. If the unfortunate result of this ill-timed and un- 
reasoning opposition be to destroy the Bill, there should be a bitter 
reckoning awaiting most of our members at the hands of their 
constituents. 

A question of considerable interest and importance to Corpora- 
tions has been raised at Dunfermline. In an arbitration between 
the Town Council and the owner of a strip of ground taken to 
widen a street, with regard to the compensation to be paid, the 
solicitor and also the architect or surveyor who acted for the 
owner of the ground were, and are, members of the Council. The 
arbiter having z#¢er alia found the Corporation liable to pay the 
costs of the owner of the ground, a difficult question—in view of 
what is known as the “ self-denying ordinance”—arose with regard 
to the amounts due to the two members of the Council, and ulti- 
mately the opinion of counsel was taken as to whether a Town 
Councillor could legally, or consistently with the fiduciary character 
of his office, act as adviser of a client having interests adverse to 
those of the Council, and, if he did so, whether he could recover 
costs incurred to him. Counsel (Mr. Thomas Shaw, Q.C., M.P.), 
while pointing out that serious questions of propriety may mani- 
festly arise in such a situation, is of opinion that the advisers in 
question were not legally disabled from acting as they did, or from 
recovering their charges. 


Liverpool 


What would Liverpool’s position be should war break out be- 
tween the United States and Spain? This is the question which 
is naturally under discussion here at present. A man naturally 
considers how himself and his own surroundings would be affected 
first. Food supplies would, at the outset at all events, be interfered 
with all over the kingdom. If this should continue, there would 
be an immense diversion of the wheat and maize traffic through 
Canada ; though, owing to inadequate railway accommodation to 
Halifax, St. John’s, or Montreal, and the water route between 
Canada and Chicago not being usually open till May or later, the 
diversion would be more difficult than at first sight might appear. 
Another important point would be, what constitutes contraband of 
war? Coal has not yet been held to be contraband, but the service 
of Spanish warships would be greatly crippled on the American 
coast without it. Shipments of food, too, on their way to belligerent 
ports would also have to be regarded as contraband, and at least 
one Liverpool firm is at present carrying cattle to Cuba. Another 
danger to maritime trade, and curiously enough one which has 
been abandoned by all civilised States except Spain and the 

United States, would be privateering, which 





tinues, are dealt with in a different manner 
and get one-half the cost of upkeep. Clearly, 
Government considers that, as Scotsmen can 
“tak’ care o’ the bawbees,” they are able to 
pay the biggest share proportionately. 
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would undoubtedly have a most evil effect 
upon much of Liverpool’s trade. Such are 


the general views held here, but how far 
they may be right or wrong the course of 
events alone must show. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


RuMouvRS as to a conflict between England and Russia at Talienwan are 
unfounded, though some fighting seems to have taken place at Kin-Chau 
between Russians and Chinese. China and Japan 
are supposed to have arrived at an understanding. A 
formidable conspiracy is said to have been discovered 
in the Imperial palace at Pekin, directed against the Emperor and his 
Chinese advisers. It was officially announced in Paris on Wednesday 
that China had conceded the French demands for the lease of Kwang- 
chau-wan, a bay on the southern coast of China, opposite the island of 
Hai-nan, a railway concession from Tonkin to Yunan-fu, a guarantee 
against the alienation of the provinces bordering on Tonkin, and an 
engagement not to cede Hai-nan to any other Power than France. 

The casualties on the British side in the battle of the Atbara on Friday, 
the 8th, when Mahmud was totally defeated and captured, amounted to 
510, 111 being in the British Brigade alone. Captains Findlay and 
Urquhart, of the Camerons, and Lieutenant P, A. Gore, of the Seaforths, 
were among the slain. The Dervish loss is estimated at no less than 
3,000. The German Emperor sent a congratulatory telegram. The 
British Brigade, who have marched to Darmali, are in excellent condition. 
The Sirdar arrived at Wady Halfa on Thursday. 

Serious news arrived from Sierra Leone this week of fighting at 
Karene, a British garrison town, at a date previous to March 26. Fifty 
men of the West India Regiment and 27 carriers are reported missing, 
and Lieut. Yeld dead. Liverpool mail advices early in the week fore- 
shadowed some kind of military action by the British in Sokoto. An 
African correspondent of the Paris A/a/in reports the complete failure of 
the Marchand ‘‘ mission,” adding that Marchand is continuing his expe- 
dition almost alone. 

The Customs Union Conference between Cape Colony, Natal, and 
the Orange Free State opened on Tuesday, the proceedings being private. 

The Report of the British South Africa Company for the two years 
ending March 31 announces an eminently satisfactory recovery from the 
series of misfortunes: which followed the Jameson Raid. Municipalities 
have been set up at Salisbury and Buluwayo, the Bechuanaland Railway 
has been completed, and in spite of the recent heavy expenses the Directors 
** anticipate that the time is not far distant when the expenditure will be 
balanced by revenue.” The gold claims registered have increased from 
56,380 on March 31, 1895, to 156,235 on January 31, 1898. Notice was 
given that at the ensuing meeting, Messrs. Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit, and 
Rochfort Maguire would be proposed for election as Directors. 

The Dominion Government is considering the advisability of proposing 
the grant of a money subsidy for the construction of the Yukon Railway, 
in the hope that this proposal will be acceptable to the Senate. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced on Wednesday that the Dominion 
Government had received satisfactory assurances that capital had been 
underwritten for the fast Atlantic steamship service, and that vessels would 
be under construction by July 1. 

The Ontario elections have been followed by a larger crop of protests 
than usual, 56 in all, equally divided between the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. All the five re-elected Ministers have been objected to on allega- 
tions of bribery by agents. 

It is probable that the Federation vote will be taken in all the 
Australian colonies in June. 

The new Queensland Premier, in succession to Sir HI. M. Nelson, is 
Mr. Byrnes, the Attorney-General. 

Her Majesty at Nice was visited by President Faure on Wednesday 
afternoon, the interview lasting twenty minutes. 

It was stated in Sunday evening’s bulletin that Mr. Gladstone ** seemed 
pretty comfortable.” Monday was less favourable ; but on Tuesday after- 
noon he was better again, and on Thursday he had 
a quiet day. 

With regard to the South Wales Coal Strike, a 
meeting was held on Tuesday at Cardiff, without result, as the masters 
insisted that the men’s delegates should be given plenary powers, which 
they had not. An open Conference of miners’ delegates was held at 
Cardiff on Thursday, when it was resolved to submit the question of 
delegates’ powers to a ballot. The owners have resolved to leave the pro- 
tection of their interests entirely in the hands of their executive committee. 

The amended estimates for the Greenwich Tunnel amount to £155,150. 
The London County Council is taking steps to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for the additional outlay. 

At the Independent Labour Party Conference, which opened at 
Birmingham on Monday, a deficit of £252 in the funds was announced. 
A fusion with the Social Democratic Federation was proposed. 

The National Union of Teachers opened their Conferénce at Chelten- 
ham on Monday. ; 
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On Monday evening (Bank Holiday) a train at Bisley Station was 
partly wrecked, and of the 200 Volunteers in it 150 were more or less 
hurt. 

At the end of last week the Spanish Government issued a decree 
granting an armistice to the Cuban rebels; the situation, however? was 
little affected thereby. General Lee, the U.S. 
Consul-General, left Havana amid hostile demonstra- 
tions. He received a great ovation on his arrival at 
Washington. President McKinley’s Message to Congress, on Monday, 
asked that he should be authorised and empowered to take measures to 
secure the full and final termination of hostilities in Cuba and the 
establishment of a stable Government ; asking also for power to use the 
military and naval forces of the States if necessary, Atthe same time he 
expressed his opinion that the armistice offered by Spain should be given a 
fair trial. The Foreign Affairs Committees of both Houses of Congress, 
after spending Tuesday in deliberation, reported resolutions to the Houses. 
The Senate Committee’s resolutions demand the withdrawal of Spanish 
authority and forces from Cuba and the independence of the island, and 
ask that the President be empowered to enforce these demands by means 
of the entire military and naval force of the States. The House resolu- 
tions authorise and direct the President to intervene to secure a permanent 
peace and an independent Government, and authorise and empower him to 
go to war to secure this. The Senate spent Thursday in discussing its 
Committees’ resolution. The American flying squadron started on a cruise 
on Wednesday. Two Spanish cruisers arrived at Cape Verd islands on 
Thursday. 

The sale of two Hamburg-American liners to an English firm this 
week created considerable excitement. It was variously rumoured that 
the purchase was on behalf of the United States and of Spain. The 
reported purchase by the U.S. Government of the American Line steamers 
St. Louis and St, Paul is not confirmed. 

The Russian Volunteer fleet is engaged in conveying great quantities of 
rails for Port Arthur ; and over 20,000 troops (including Cossack Marines 
for the Manchurian Railway Guard) are leaving Odessa for that port in hired 
transports. .The Siberian railway is being rapidly pushed on. 

The Austrian contingent left Crete on April 12. Some disturbances 
have taken place in Canea, a French patrol being fired on by a Turk. 
Russian troops have also been fired on at Retimo. 

The Tsar has presented Prince Nicholas of Montenegro with 30,000 
repeating rifles. 

The new trial of M. Zola will take place at Versailles on May 23 
after the French elections, of which the second ballots are on May 22. 

April 9, the Marquis of Exeter, at 114 Ashley Gardens, aged 50. After 
retiring from the Army in 1877, sat as Conservative member for North 
Northamptonshire until he succeeded to the mar- 
quisate. Acted for a time as Conservative whip.—— 
Major G, H. Allfrey, at Wokefield Park, Berks, aged 
62. Fought in the Indian Mutiny and was at the siege and capture of 
Lucknow. ——Samuel French, the theatrical publisher, in his 77th year. —— 
J. C. Wyatt, for more than twenty years school and choirmaster in the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy. ——April 10, General Henry Man, at Surbiton, aged 82. 
Served in India, 1835-7, 1840; Burma, 1852-3. Resident councillor at 
Malacca, the Andaman Islands, Singapore, and Penang. Had a very 
large experience of Eastern penal colonies and their administration. — 
April 11, Major-General W. P. Collingwood, C.M.G., at Slough, served 
in Ceylon (1848), the Crimea, and the Zulu War in 1879.——Appril 12, 
John Jenkins, D.D., LL.D., at West Dulwich, aged 84. As a Presby- 
terian minister well known especially in Canada and the United States. — 
Cardinal Tascherau, Archbishop of Quebec, at Quebec, aged 78. Educated 
at Quebec and Rome, he was always actively engaged in educational work 
in Canada. Member of the GEcumenical Council at Rome 1870. Arch- 
bishop 1871. First Canadian Cardinal 1886. 

April 12, addressing a reunion of natives of Armagh in Glasgow, Mr. 
John Dillon, M.P., said that the Local Government Bill “did on the 
face of it introduce into Ireland the great principle of 
trust in the people. So far it was a good Bill, 
though marred by many shortcomings, .and would, 
if properly used, be a long step towards winning Irish liberties.” 

April 13, at Hartlepool, Sir Edward Grey, speaking at a Liberal 
banquet, said that the acguisition of Wei-hai-wei was ‘‘a disagreeable 
thing to have todo. It might be that it was necessary, but it*was not 
what we wished to do, and so far was it from being an evidence of 
success of policy, that he regarded it as a reluctant step which had been 
forced on the Government by their failure to come to any arrangement 
about Port Arthur.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, speaking at York on the same subject, ex- 
pressed regret that Wei-hai-wei had not been acquired earlier, and insisted 
on the necessity of making it a strong naval base. 
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The Subscription List will close at or 


ISSUED BY THE 





before 10 o’clock on Tuesday Morning, 
seattle 19, 1898. 


MATABELE GOLD REEFS | AND ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. 





THE WEST NICHOLSON 


GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


IN 300,000 SHARES OF £1 


£300,000 


EACH. 


OF WHICH 
170,000 will be Allotted in payment of Purchase Price, 
90,000 will be held in Reserve, and 
40,000 are offered for Subscription. 
Payable 5s. per Share on Application; 15s. per Share on AJlotment; 
of which the Shareholders in the Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates Company, Limited, will have the right 


to apply for 23,110 Shares, being one Share for every five Matabele Gold Reefs and 
Estates Shares held. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY PARTRIDGE, Charman. 

COL. THE HON. C. G. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
JOHN JAMES HAMILTON, 

MAURICE HEANY, Managing Director. 


BANKERS. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 37 Nicholas 
Lane, London, E.C. 
THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, 
10 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C, 





SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
FULLER & WISE, Portland House, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


LONDON AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 
THE RHODESIA AGENCY, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEST NICHOLSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
Limited, has been formed to acquire 112 Gold Reef Claims forming the 
West Nicholson-Olympus Mines—one of the best known properties in 
Rhodesia—situated in the Gwanda district, and comprising the original 
bleck of 10 Claims on the Nicholson Reef, with its direct east and west 
extensions, being 7 Claims on the Svea Reef and 18 Claims on the 
Equator Reef respectively, with 8 blocks or 77 Claims in direct west ex- 
tension of the east Olympus Reef, double-banking the west Nicholson, 
Svea, and Equator Claims on the south, together with all timber, agri- 
cultural, water, and grazing rights over a tract of 1,000 acres on which 
the mines are situated, as shown on map accompanying Prospectus. Of 
hese Claims 72 have been acquired since the 31st December last. 

Modern development work, aggregating 616 feet, has been done upon 
the property, the footage being distributed in four shafts, thirteen drives 
or crosscuts, and three winzes, as shown in section of mine on 
accompanying map. Shafts Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have obtained vertical 
depths of go feet, 75 feet, and 100 feet respectively, and in all the drives 
or crosscuts from them, where ancient stopes and chambers have not been 
encountered, the lode has been exposed showing to be of great width, and 
in places of abnormal richness, whilst the shafts and drives, which have 
entered into the subterranean ancient workings, have proved that, from 
those parts of the lode, immense bodies of ore have been removed, the 
spaces now being filled by huge quartz boulders, for the most part carrying 
payable gold. On the original West Nicholson Block, the lode 
has been crosscut from wall to wall in the solid in three places along 
540 feet ofits strike. In shaft No. 1, at 90 feet vertical depth, the reef, 
where crosscut, has a width of 35 feet 9 inches; in shaft No. 2, at 75 feet 
below the surface, it shows to be 28 feet, 9 inches in width ; and in shaft 
No. 3—540 feet East of No, 2 shaft—at the 85 and 100 feet levels, the 
lode has been driven through, showing a width of 43 feet 6 inches and 
39 feet 6 inches respectively. None of the quartz is barren, and in shaft 
No, 3 the lode has an average assay value, over its entire width, of sixteen 
pennyweights to the ton, ignoring the richer seams and patches, which 


have, in some cases, given assays of several hundred ounces of gold to the 
ton, whilst in the other shafts much high grade ore has been exposed, and 
the lode, taken all through, has in these shafts an average gold contents 
of from 7 to 10 pennyweights to the ton. 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendor Company, the 
Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates Company, Limited, who are the pro- 
moters, at £170,000 payable in shares. The Vendors undertake to provide 
the amount required to settle with the British South Africa Company 
under the Mining Regulations, and to pay all registration, legal, and other 
expenses up to allotment. 

All the Directors of this Company are Directors of the Matabele Gold 
Reefs and Estates Company, Limited. 

The following Agreements have been entered into: (1) An Agreement 
dated the 14th April, 1898, between the Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates 
Company, Limited, and this Company; (2) An Agreement contained in 
letters of the 5th and 7th April, 1898, exchanged between Mr. H. 
Partridge and the Botolph Mining and Exploring Company, Limited ; and 
(3) An Agreement contained in letters of the 31st March and 5th and 7th 
April, 1898, exchanged between the British South Africa Company and 
the Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates Company, Limited. Copies of the 
above, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany, and the Reports of Major Heany and Mr. E. Clement Wallace, may 
be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form and 
forwarded to the Bankers of the Company'with the amount of the deposit. 
If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where 

the number of shares allotted is less'than'that applied for, the balance will 
be applied towards the payment due on allotment, and any excess returned 
to the applicant. 

Prospectuses and application forms can be obtained from the Bankers 
and Solicitors and at the offices of the Company. 








April 14, 1898, 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL'S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company’ 's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘«Empress,”’ ‘‘Victoria,” ‘‘Invicta,”’ “Dover,” ‘Calais,’ and ‘Lord 
Warden.” Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Is the quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuHroucH Service (on Week-days)—NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 

Through Tickets ant {posteteetion — Lu Luggage to all the Principal 

s and Towns in Europe. 
cumr ‘CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. CuurcHwaArD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS : M. 

Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BuLoMEFIELD, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs, Smit & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Spevr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the ome places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
w. , and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





——— 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
FREE GRANTS OF | LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 


Also Cheap Improved Farms, 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 
Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 

Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 
able for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 
tending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom 





Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 





175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


‘(WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 





DECORATIONS 175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 
LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Héte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 
3s. 6d. Also service Ala carte. Tables may be secured in advance. Open to non-residents. 


‘THE CORSON HOTELS, wiwiteo. 
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